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“ree” PARKER CUN &:x: 


Is noted for its simplicity of construction, beauty 
of proportion, excellence of workmanship, fault- 


less balance and 
Hard Shooting 
Qualities. 








Has stood the test 
of Over 35 Years. 
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Made on Honor. 


Experience and ability have placed the Parker Gun in an enviable and 
well deserved position as THE BEST GUN in the World. Made by the oldest 
shotgun manufacturers in America. Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 
Mention Sports AFIELD and send for catalogue. 


‘gzwanres st. PARKER BROS., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Bicycles Below Gost 


cyc"es, overstock. For 30 days 
CF & SX awa Ay t 1 sacrifice at less than actual 
fac 


cost’ Mew 1902 Models. 
>» Bellise,”’ — 7. 

“Cossack,” Finnie $9.75 
 Siberian,”” stay $10.75 





Attention, Sportsmen! 
IF YOU SHOOT A RIFLE 
Pistol or Shot-Gun, you'll make » 
Bull’s Eye by sending three & 
stamps for the Ideal Hand-booi 
‘ep 9? 196 FREE. The latest 
Lm a of Arms, ive rpaees, Shot and Ballets. 
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\ leudorf, Road Racer, 
Motes A get dress— ee ore siaty pice, | O11. nin 
Box 56, i Choice of M. & W. or Record ti 
Aouvmne co., x a: % and best equipenemonationr Gea 
New Haven, Conn. pi. NE Strongest guarantee, 





We SHIP ON APPROVAL 
.0.D. ao DAT without a cent di 


BAXTER OUTFITS 


good 2nd-hand wheels $3 to $8. 

ot buy 2 bicycle unt‘! you have written 

for our ty ad. catalogues with —_ photographic 
engravings and full description: 


MEAD CYCLE GO, veri. 234K. Chicago. 


"* CAMP .BOAT, TENT OR HOUSE 
meas aT, 
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J Agents: Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
ag Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 277 Wabash Avenue, 


> DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


M ANGE In its mildest ferm is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and effec- 
tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following from persons whe 
have used our Deaton wo with — results. Mr. FRED JACOBI, proprietor the famous Wood- 
bine Kennels, Kenyeo, = ites us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1899, I ordered from you 1 gal. Standard: 
of otter] Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct.1 I had a red cook- 
va * - iel sent to me that was afflicted with mange. The owner ad- 
me that he had used a possible to cure her, but with no 
good results. I at once began treating her with Standard Oil of Tar, 
and in just ten days had her skin in peed condition—the by Rat. 3 
all bh aes we eee ent. dog had previ ously been 
doctored with some of much heralded “ positive mange 
costing 50 cents to $1.00 per * bottle. I consider your product one of the 
best disinfectants on the market,and at a price which should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing dogs, I 
much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., 65 Champlain Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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— Shells 
Wi THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” ered agg Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 


ey are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are an quenenietd by the makers. . 





+ FLASH ”’ Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
—_—_———_ pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


CLEVELAND. 
AND 
J. L. WHITE, Mer., 
Security Building, ~ St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Great West as 
a Summer Resort 


offers to the seeker for rest and recreation, majestic mountains, 
innumerable lakes and streams that are filled with fish of the 
most gamey varieties, and regions where game is sufficiently 
abundant to satisfy the most ardent sportsman. 

The lakes and streams of Wisconsin, northern Michigan 
and Minnesota, the Hot Springs of South Dakota, the mountain 
resorts of Colorado and Utah, the Yellowstone National Park, 
California, Oregon, Washington and Alaska can be reached 
quickly and comfortably, and through trains which leave Chicago 
every day via the Chicago & North-Western Railway provide 
“Tue Best or Everytuinc” for comfortable travel. 

Unusually low rates are in effect this summer, and 
unsurpassed train service via the North-Western Line makes 
this great empire of recreation easily accessible. 


For information, maps and schedules apply to any ticket agent. A series of booklets, one of which 
is descriptive of Colorado, another of California, and another entitled ‘* Hints to Tourists for 1902,” or 
detailed information regarding routes, rates, etc., will be promptly mailed upon application to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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**Tell Me 
Pretty 
Maiden” 


Are there any more Railroads 


like THE SHORT LINE? 


Possibly, but 
ing to compare with 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge “‘SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s — gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. nounced by members of American Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science, who made the 
trip in September, 1901: 
the World.” “ Nothing in Eur or America that 
excels The Short Line.”’ “ Its only equal is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,” containing description of trip, and much 
te data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 

ress 


A. C. RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
General Manacer. Traffic Manager. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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Sportsmen 


Visiting Colorado 
invesiobly travel 
via the ... 


Colorado 
& 


Southern 
Railway, 


Whose lines reach all the Hunting and 


Resorts in the State. Handsomely Paiem  | 
trains, scheduled at convenient hours. = 


T. E. FISHER, , 
General Passenger Agt., Denver,Colo, 


P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful 
“Picturesque Colorado” “Fishing Poo! nd © 
Pictures’’ and “Colorado Beauty Spots’’? t 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to\ pay 
postage. \ 
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A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
pertance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dog’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


The 


é 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience_and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 


bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
Finely bound in 
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Recreation. The 





The new Hotel at 


French Lick Springs... “ 





In the highlands of Southern Indiana, on the 


Monon Route 


Fine Kentucky Saddle Horses, Golf Links, Ten- 
nis, Trap “~y- and every kind of Outdoor 
iP 





rings are the Best on Earth. 
FRANK J. REED, G. P. A., Chicago. 





Big Four” 

















Buffet, Parlor, Cafe and 
Library and Dining Cars a 














| Are operated by the railway company 








under direction of competent superin- 
tendent and commissaries. Ménu is 
just as good as at any first-class Ameri- 
can plan hotel in the United States. 


Write for folders. 
Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G. P.& T. A. A.G.P. & T. A. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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We can supply you with 
any geen make of 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or anything 
you may want on very liberal terms, if you will secure 
us a certain number of new subscribers. ite us, 
and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 
free of charge. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 








Useful 2« Ornamental 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. Artistic 
raised lettering and design, high finish; new process —far su- 
perior to the old-stvle of engraving on plate. A finer collar plate 
you never saw. Name of dog, owner and citv, handsomely designed 
on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it 
will please you. Two sizes, %x3 inch for large dogs; 9-16x244 inch 
for the smaller breeds. 


e 
Fine Russet Leather 
Kennel Collar C * 
The Most Serviceable Dog Collar made. Best quality leather, 
solid single thickness strap, hand-made and hand ly finished, 
nickle buckle and ring, showy, strong, durable—everlasting. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached will be made and sent complete for ONE 
DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 134 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 














Any one send- 
5O YEARS’ ing ‘a sketch 
EXPERIENCE and description 


may quickly as- 


cations strictly 
confidential. 
Handbook on 
Trave Marns P2'ents sent 
ee Oldest 
nna carenayl agency for se- 
CopyYvRiIGHTS &c. curing patents. 
orien % Patents taken 
through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. Terms, £ a year; four months,$1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
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For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
you apn Upthegrove Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $7.00. Full lined, double stitched throughou 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat tha’ 
will last a life-time. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the t Sects coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Val ’ 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made up and sent 
you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


4@ Send for our List of Premiums, and let us know 
what we can do for you. We can get you anything you 
want, if you will give us some of your time, 
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DO YOU 
WANT 
A CUN? 


For TEN Subscriptions to SPoRTS AFIELD we will send you a FOREHAND 
SINGLE-BARREL SHOTGUN, 12 or 16 gauge, with Automatic Ejecwwr. We 
have sent out a great many of these guns, and every one who has got one speaks 
highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. It is made by the Forehand Arms 
Co of Worcester, Mass., and is reliable ‘a all respects. 






The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shooting om 
éhe duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No.1 P. (listed at $35.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
full pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 2 Ithaca, 
with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every respect, and your 
wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most careful attention. 


The Parker Gun—familarly known asthe ‘‘Old Reliable’? — has so 
secure a place in the affections of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed 
description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. It is used by such 
crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’? Chan Powers and others, 
For FORTY-FIVE ret ay we will send you, direct from Parker Brothers’ factorv, and made to your 
specialorder, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN.—Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 
16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, tine American stock, checked and engraved; either full pistol or 
straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For S[XTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at 
$80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 
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A Marlin Take- 
Down Repeating Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for THIRTY subscriptions. A six-shot repeater, made by the inventors of 
the tamvus Marlin rifle. The barrel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. 
Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. ‘‘All fall-choked barrels,” write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘‘are guaranteed te 
target better than 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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When People Say 





any Automatic Pistol has been adopted by the U. 8. 
Government, they one that which is not true—al- 
though one undoubtedly will be. 





tee Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


é is more in use in the U. 8. Army and Navy than any 
other Automatic Pistol, and has given better satis- 
faction wherever used. With the new safety device, 


it is absolutely IMPOSSIBLE to fire it, except to 
= the trigger when hammer is cocked, and there 
no safety catch to operate. 


Price reduced to $18.50. 


Our 140-page catalogue is as full as an egg, and the 
meat is everything for the sportsman in the shoot- 
ing, fishing, camping and sporting line. It is free 
for the asking. 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
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a | THE 20TH 
‘ | CENTURY GUN OIL, 


“3 in 1” is the only perfect gun 
oil you can buy. Cleans out the 
harrels; especially good when 
smokeless powder is used. Oils 
the mechanism, polishes the stovk 
and positively prevents rust on E 
the metal in any climate and any ~ 
kind of weather. Used before | 
and after shooting | 

FREE SAMPLE sent on request. 

Write today. 


G. W. COLE Co., 
169 Washington Life Building, Pa 
New York City. 7 - 








HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS 


I have measurements on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Hun’ Boots 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
am prepared to make the same grade of 
sportsmen’s footwear as in the _ I 
was formerly superintendent of the shoe 
department of that firm and have bought 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. = do—you will now 
know where to ge m n. Measure- — 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
NEWARK;|N.'J. 
4a@- All Work Guaranteed. “@& 


== 33 Williams Street, 








You can Skin 
an Eel... 


or scale a fish or cut bait with any old knife, 
it is true; but if you are on, you will send us 
85c. and receive a $2.00 fish knife, made ex- 
pressly for that purpose—stiff, keen, reliable, 
finished with rosewood handle and German 
silver inlay ; each in blade-protecting leather 
sheath. Just what you need to complete your 
kit. We make other things. 

If you ever fish or hunt or go a-camping, 
ask for FOLDER B, and see what you get. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 


4 ‘ = Gladstone, Mich. 

































U.S. A. 





THE CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
Des Moines, 
. Sioux City, 
Omaha. 7 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, \ 
Minneapolis, — 
Chicago, 
Marquette, 
Houghton, 
Calumet. 


Equipment and Service Unequaled. 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F. A. MILuzr, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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BRIDAL VEIL FALLS.—Souldock River, Washington. Fed by the 
Eternal Snows of Mount Olympus. 


Photo by Watrer P. Mitugr, Seattle, Washington. 
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Volume XXIX. 


JULY, i902. 


Number 1. 


JOHN WARBURTON’S STORY. 


THE DUEL AMONG THE PINES. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN 


FEEL, now that I am past my sev- 
entieth birthday, that I am perhaps 
an old man; not so old, however, 

that I may not easily sit a restive horse 
or that I may not delight in whole days 
of wandering by mountain streams for 
the sake of an occasional rise. It is 
true, indeed, the youngsters call me old, 
and that for a little time—as when I see 
myself in a mirror—I cannot forget 
how few remaining years are standing 
to my credit in the [able of Mortality. 
A time there was when I looked but 
carelessly on the rarest flowers, yet wor- 
shipped every beautiful face I saw. I 
know them now as God’s blessings to 
mankind, whether growing modestly in 
the wayside ferns or lighting our homes 
with smiling eyes; today they are much 
the same, and if to be truly old, one 
must see unmoved the beautiful faces of 
the daughters of our realm, it proves 
me young indeed. 

One day, as I sat in the park, there 
fell from a passing trap a spray of fair 
white orchid at my feet ; and, as I gladly 
restored them to the young girl who 
had dropped them, I felt almost a shock 
as I looked into a face that recalled the 
memories of fifty years ago: the face of 


a girl of seventeen, with widely open 
eyes and parted lips; a serious face, yet 
bright with the sunlight in the goldlike 
hair and the flash of pearly teeth as she 
thanked me generously. Whatever there 
may have been in my looks, I do not 
know; but there were others in the 
equipage, and they talked to me, and 
when they had read the card I offered 
them and had recognized me as one of 
the facul y of the University, they were 
kind enough to ask me to drive with 
them, seeing me thus alone. 

I think there is something hardest of 
all to bear—to feel that we are, indeed, 
alone, and as the word so kindly spoken 
brought up the remembrance of friends 
long gone away—in death, across the 
sea, or simply out of sight and know- 
ledge, as so many go—there may have 
been a tear that told these gentle friends 
of a moment’s acquaintance that I felt 
their sympathy. 

I have seen them often since, and I 
thank the Providence that made the 
delicate blossom of the spirit-flower the 
medium of so priceless a friendship. I 
have told them the story of the other 
girl, and I fancy her seriously beautiful 
eyes will always look to them as I have 
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told them—leading them back to the 
days of vast unbroken empires of the 
pine and oak and her pathway in the 
wilderness. I think I have never been 
able to tell the story as one unmoved— 
not that in itself it was sad, but because 
such days, to the old, are more alluring 
than the promises of after-life; and, that 
I may leave them the story to read 
when all my years are done, I will write 
it as one who writes a history and no 
tears shall mark the pages as I write. 


+ * * * * * 


In September of the year 1851 the 
Constellation packet ship, of the Red 
Cross Line, was making a W. S. W. 
course on the starboard tack—one Sun- 
day afternoon—and was about to go in 
stays, when the wind hauled further 
north; whereupon, instead of tacking, 
she swung into a course almost due 
west. The sky was clear but the wind 
blew fresh and even more—the great 
ship carrying nothing above her topsails ; 
the water dashed incessantly against her 
sides and at times came showering over 
the weather rail. Three of her passen- 
gers sat together on the quarter-deck: 
one was myself — John Warburton, 
chemist, at your service; another was 
Franklin Wetherill, physician; and the 
third was Herr Otto Graufenstein, a 
portly and wealthy invalid, in constant 
fear of death and his heirs. The young 
doctor had won such a reputation in the 
hospital at Miinchen, that, upon his re- 
turn to his own country, he had been 
offered a handsome fee for undertaking 
the cure of the ailing brewer—a fee he 
was earning at all times of the day and 
night in responding to his patient's calls ; 
as for myself, I had become a friend of 
the doctor during my studies in Miin- 
chen, and we had attacked together 
many chemical mysteries. We were 
discussing the possibility of making a 
safer and more odorous substance than 
sulphur for dipping matches, when one 
of the men engaged in repairing the 
foretopgallant sail cried, ‘Deck ahoy!” 
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“Aye! aye! aloft!” was the quick 
response of the mate. 

“A full-rigged ship ahead,” the same 
voice said, and the mate went aloft him- 
self to look. We had hoped to fall in 
with the Constitution, a sister ship, and 
get what news and papers we could. 
When the mate came down he reported 
the stranger to be a Lime-juicer (an 
Englishman) on the larboard tack and 
lifting rapidly. In twenty minutes we 
could see her painted ports—like our 
own ship’s—and it hardly required a 
seaman’s eye to know that she was not 
a Yankee craft. While we were watch- 
ing her with a long, unwieldy spy-glass, 
she swung up lazily into the wind and 
wore around, until the backing of her 
huge and grimy main topsail and top- 
gallantsail brought her to a standstill al- 
most dead ahead of us. 

“She wants to speak us,” said the 
captain, who was up from below and 
watching her, and, almost as he spoke, 
we saw her ensign slowly rising toward 
the gaff, but stopping half way up—a 
signal of distress. Another flag at the 
fore peak, breaking out against the 
cloudless sky, glowed with a yellow and 
sinister light, in token of sickness on 
board. 

Once in a while a skipper may disre- 
gard a call for help, if he thinks nothing 
of going to Fiddler's Green, but such 
cases are rare. The courses of our ship 
were clewed up, the starboard boat was 
cleared of dunnage, in readiness for use, 
and we were quickly under the stran- 
ger’s lee, with our great main yard 
aback. The Englishman was a sturdy 
old tub, of about two-thirds the tonnage 
of the Constellation, and we read her 
name across the stern— 


UHLA * OF « WHITBY. 


After the usual exchange of names of 
ships and masters, the captain of the 
Uhla hailed again : 

“One of our men has smashed a leg. 
Can you send us a doctor?” 

This at once brought my friend, 
Wetherill, into the conference that fol- 


- 








lowed: after much parley, we learned 
that the man had a compound fracture 
of the right leg and would either die or 
possibly live as a helpless cripple unless 
the bones were properly set. We had 
forty passengers, and the Constellation’s 
doctor could not be spared, at the risk 
of the ships being separated and his 
services being lost to his own people. 
Wetherill at once said he would go to 
the Uhia, and asked me to go with him. 
Here Herr Otto excitedly asserted the 
claim he had upon my friend’s services, 
who argued with him in vain that he 
could safely depend upon the regular 
doctor of the ship. The talk ended 
with the German nearly going into a fit, 
from anger, and the renouncing of his 
fees by Wetherill, who would consider 
nothing that clashed with his sympa- 
thies. The Us/a was bound to New 
York, and it made to us only a few 
days’ difference in reaching our port. 
As soon as we had notified her of our 
intention, a boat -was lowered and was 
soon alongside. To go over the side of a 
great ship like the Constellation in a sea- 
way is a test of nerve and agility, and 
we found our training on the trapeze at 
our gymnasium in Miinchen unexpect- 
edly useful: at one moment the little 
boat was but a yard from our footing 
on the slight rope ladder hung over the 
rail; the next, it would be twenty feet 
below us, with the green waves ready to 
swallow it. What effects we had to 
carry with us were first lowered into the 
boat, and, by watching our chances, 
both of us followed without mishap, and 
in ten minutes were on board the Eng- 
lish ship. 

As we left the Constellation, her im- 
mense main yard swung quickly back 
to place and she began to move away 
—her ensign dipping to say goodbye. 
Nothing prouder or more impressive 
have I ever seen than this handsome 
vessel—immaculate in shining paint and 
yellow spars and thousands of yards of 
snow-white canvas—thus suddenly 
awaking from her inactivity and foaming 
away toward her native shores. 
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As soon as we were on board the 
Uhla we hurried to the relief of the 
injured man, who had been caught by a 
shifting cask when the vessel had lurched 
in a heavy sea. He was suffering in- 
tensely in the darkened forehold and 
Wetherill at once insisted upon his be- 
ing removed to the cabin. Both of us 
had been interested in the recent use of 
chloroform as an anesthetic, and the 
doctor had brought a pound of the 
fluid from London. It was nearly an 
hour before the broken limb was at last 
in shape and properly bandaged. But 
for our help the man would probably 
have died, and he seemed to be very 
grateful to both of us. From his lan- 
guage and accent, we at once saw he 
was a man of good education and great 
intelligence, but he had nothing to say 
about himself. He had shipped as an 
ordinary seaman for the run from Callao 
to the States, and had been an able man 
aloft and below. The ruddy-faced mas- 
ter of the Usa was not a man to specu- 
late upon such mysteries, but to us the 
man’s individuality was of interest. On 
the second night after his leg was set he 
suffered from a slight attack of fever 
and talked much in his sleep. From 
the fragmentary sentences we inferred 
that, while in Callao, he had been in 
some kind of an adventure and in dan- 
ger. He talked of the Chincha Islands, 
of guano beds and of money, and then 
— becoming strangely quiet after his 
tossing and fretfulness—he called the 
name of one we supposed must be his 
daughter, repeating several times, as he 
grew restful at last: “My little girl— 
Winifred. My little girl!” 

Beyond this we knew nothing of the 
man, when our good ship Uda, known 
in every quarter of the globe to sailors 
and signal men, cast anchor off the Bat- 


tery, two weeks later. We thought lit- - 


tle of the man’s asking our names and 
addresses —the latter being naturally 
subject to changes, as we should follow 
the stars of our destinies wherever we 
might seek our livelihood; but the fair 
and easy handwriting in which he took 
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down our answers left our curiosity 
much increased. 

The Constellation was at her dock 
near Coenties Slip, and we said good- 
bye to her with regret. For many 
years she sailed the seas—at last to lie 
a wreck in the Bermudas, being one of 
the last of the famous packet ships to go. 





AMONG THE PINEs. 


Wetherill never saw Herr Otto after 
we went in the U/a’s boat, and without 
doubt must have missed the fees he had 
so fully earned. Both of us had a little 
money and felt so certain of being ready 
and able to make our way in the world 
that we did not hesitate to accept an in- 
vitation to spend a few weeks at the 
home of a friend of my father, Philip 
Charles, who came upon us as we were 
loitering about the Astor House. The 
New York & Lake Erie Railroad had 
just been completed, and we took this 
route, instead of the former way by 
canal to Rochester and thence south by 
the long-ago abandoned Genesee Val- 
ley Canal. 

It was two days after we reached 
New York that we left the train at a lit- 
tle place called Belvidere (after Mr. 
Charles’ manor) and found ourselves in 
the midst of the lumber industry of 
Western New York. A fine carriage 
awaited us, and, after a few minutes’ 
drive, we stopped in front of the house 
—at that trme the most pretentious 
building in Allegheny County. 

] have called the place a manor for 
want of a better name. The traditions 
of English country life had sent Philip 
Charles into the wilds of America, and 
there had followed him. To become the 
owner of great estates he had plunged 
into the pine forests and built his home 
—a great white replica of the Doric 
style. At first his hopes were realized, 
and we found one place seven miles 
away—the county seat—named after 
his daughter Angelica; another, called 
Philipsville for his son; besides the one 
named Belvidere at his request. But 
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the gleaming axe was busy with the 
great unmeasured seas of forest that 
covered the State as with a mantle. 
There were lumber mills building or 
running incessantly all along the line of 
the new road, and the ancient solitude 
was disturbed by the crashing fall of the 
magnificent pines. 

Fifty years later—during the last year 
of the 19th century—one hundred trees 
of white pine were sold for $7,000 in 
Allegheny County, New York, and were 
the last of their kind in that region, as 
may be inferred from their value. 

Wetherill and I found life very quiet 
at Belvidere, as the usual excitements of 
city life were entirely wanting. We fell 
into the habit of taking long rambles 
through the woods and along the banks 
of the Genesee. One morning, as we , 
were resting, silently stretched out upon 
the carpet of pine needles, we saw two 
men passing through the woods at no 
great distance from the road, which they 
seemed to have purposely avoided. 
They were short, dark men, with a for- 
eign air, and we noticed that each car- 
ried a cane of peculiar style: they stop- 
ped and for some moments talked rapid- 
ly and excitedly, after pointing towards 
the river, beyond whose banks was a 
small clearing, surrounded by clumps of 
prickly ash. We might have scarcely 
recalled their appearance but for one 
thing: as they were talking, one of the 
men —as if by way of suggestion—drew 
the side of his hand across his throat, 
and paused for his companion’s answer: 
the other hesitated—then shook his head 
doubtfully, in rather uncertain disapprov- 
al. We at once set them down as cut- 
throats, by inclination at least, and were 
glad to be rid of them, as they soon 
afterwards passed on without seeing us. 

The next morning we walked for an 
hour through the forest, until we could 
hear the sound of a stream pouring 
down a hillside, on its way to the Gen- 
esee; in a moment we were about to 
enter a little open space amongst the 
oaks and elms, wher Wetherill laid a 
hand suddenly on my arm and put his 





fingers to his lips for me to be quiet. 
Both of us shrank into the shelter of 
the dense underbrush and looked at 
each other in amazement: in the midst 
of the little natural park—scarcely a 
hundred feet across—seated on a log 
that was green with a covering of moss, 
was our seaman of the Uh/a—crutches 
and all—but looking like another man; 
ten feet away, with her hands full of 
autumn leaves and the bright yellow or 
orange berries of the bitter-sweet, was 
the most beautiful young girl I have 
ever seen. She stood as if she had 
heard our approach, with widely opened 
violet eyes and parted lips, a glow of 
color upon her marvelous face and sun- 
light gleaming in her hair. Such an- 
other picture I cannot imagine; for be- 
hind her, on the little hill, stood a back- 
ground of solemn pines, rising like 
columns of the ancient temples of the 
Iroquois; below them, shrubs of sumac, 
glorious with autumn heraldry and over- 
run with sprays of feathery clematis and 
laden with brilliant clusters of the same 
berries she held in her hands. 

I turned to look at Wetherill. His 
face was that of one transformed, but 
he was looking at her—at nothing else. 
I should have touched him, to break the 
trance—for so it seemed—when the girl 
came behind her companion, and, put- 
ting her hands over his eyes, cried joy- 
ously: ‘Daddy! here I am again!” 

Then she stooped and whispered in 
his ear. He took from a pocket a knife, 
and, after opening it, gave it to her, 
when she at once disappeared, as if seek- 
ing something. We heard her voice in 
a merry song growing fainter and faint- 
er, and it must have been that both of 
us thought of the two strange men we 
had seen the day before. We were 
completely hidden where we stood, and 
hardly knew what to do. In my right 
hand I held the two slim fencing foils 
we had but lately been exercising with, 
and, to avoid their rattling against each 
other, I handed Wetherill’s to him; this 
I had hardly done, when he gripped my 
arm again violently, and I looked back 
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to the man on the fallen log. My eyes 
may have been somewhere else for 
twenty seconds— not more—but he had 
already been in that time bound and 
gagged, and the men we had so recently 
watched were above him, with triumph 
showing through the excitement in their 
faces. 

We were at a loss what action to 
take, but at a glance could see that 
murder was not intended as matters 
stood. All the accessories of a tragedy 
were, however, at hand, and the return 
of the girl would be likely to demand 
our interference. Our foils were fencing 
swords of the best make, but their 
needle points had been fitted with but- 
tons, attached to a hollow stem, which 
held by a minute thread cut in the 
steel and which could be unscrewed and 
removed at will. This was one of 
Wetherill’s ideas that usually excited 
more curiosity than appreciation. I saw 
him quietly remove the button from his 
foil, and at once did the same. We 
were not—thus armed—afraid of any 
antagonist—even pistols being less cer- 
tain than our weapons. We had learned 
fencing of Duprez at Miinchen and ina 
a contest for a provincial prize, six 
months before, had been second only to 
the best swordsmen. We thus stood— 
confident of our ability to successfully 
interfere at the right time—and, almost 
without thinking, had removed our coats 
and rolled up the sleeves of our shirts. 

In a few moments we heard the voice 
of the daughter, clearer and nearer, as 
she hastened back, until we could detect 
the rustling of the fallen leaves beneath 
her feet. The two intruders upon the 
peaceful scene ceased their excited whis- 
pering and listened. Satisfied that the 
girl was alone, they presently moved 
with something of a ferret’s stealth to 
the place where she was likely to come 
into the clearing, and we both noticed 
that each carried the cane we had seen 
him with before. I nodded to Wether- 
ill and tapped the foil I held; they car- 
ried swords in those innocent sheaths, 
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and we felt that matters were more seri- 
ous than they at first seemed. 

We had not dared to whisper, but 
waited in readiness. Both of us pre- 
ferred that the girl should return to the 
park before we disturbed the foreigners 
at their tricks—but we were not pre- 
pared for her sudden appearance at a 
point some yards away from where we 
looked for her. Her smiling and beauti- 
ful face faded out to an ashen white, as 
the word ‘‘ Daddy” died away with no 
response and she saw her father in his 
helpless plight and looked into the eyes 
of the two men, ready to seize her. 
With parted lips and staring eyes, and 
holding her hands convulsively to her 
breast, it was to be seen that she would 
either scream or faint away at the first 
move made. We pushed aside the 
brush, and, before we were noticed, were 
able to gain a position which prevented 
any attack upon her, and in a moment 
were confronted with the Spaniards—for 
such they proved to be. They had 
magically changed their canes to swords, 
which were even fitted with guards, and, 
although evidently surprised, seemed in 
no way afraid as they challenged us: 
“‘aQué quieren Ustedes? No es asunto 
de Ustedes, caballeros.” 

Wetherill knew a little of their lan- 
guage—enough to know they were tell- 
ing us to mind our own affairs—and 
that they, in their own turn, might not 
be at a loss as to our plans, he motioned 
to them to release the sailor. This, and 
our moving toward the man as if to 
help him, at once aroused them to an- 
ger; and only that we were expecting 
trouble, the sudden and savage attack 
they made upon us might have been at 
once disastrous. We were not at all 
surprised, and stood our ground, and, as 
our blades engaged with a merry ring, 
all the elation of combat tingled in 
every nerve. 

The man who had selected me as his 
victim was of stocky build and of great 
ability with the sword, and for some 
moments I had all my wits and strength 
most fully taxed. His manner was furi- 
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ous, and, perhaps unconsciously, he re- 
peatedly resorted to the appel/ or stamp- 
ing of the foot and to “beating” of my 
weapon, in order to disconcert me. I 
was happily too well trained to permit 
success to such tricks, and at last we 
came down to steady work. In my 
opponent’s rapid disengagements I found 
quick work imperative. In rapid suc- 
cession I was tested in meeting the many 
ruses best known to swordsmen: there 
was no clashing of blades, except as 
each new attempt at mastery began; our 
swords seemed attracted to each other 
like magnets, and, gliding along and 
about each other as two serpents might 
play for a chance to strike, they would 
hardly have seemed to be directed by 
the most savage energies of mankind. 
I was gaining the confidence that is 
often lacking at the beginning of any 
contest, when I was rudely disillusioned 
by an attempt at crossing, which came 
near to disarming me, and in which it 
seemed for an instant as if my enemy 
had twisted his sword entirely about 
mine and would wrest it from my hand. 
Again, and a brilliant riposte followed 
my parry of a savage thrust, and only 
by great luck did I escape with a scratch 
above my left elbow. 

It was not to be doubted that such a 
blow had been aimed at my chest and 
meant life or death; my antagonist was 
of more endurance than myself and I 
felt that he would finally exhaust my 
strength, and, though I had no mind to 
kill him, even this was to be preferred 
to taking the steel myself. It soon was 
apparent to me that my chance would 
be to watch the feints my man was so 
constantly attempting. I was quick of 
hand and eye, and a timely thrust would 
settle the fight; and when at last he 
made a feint a trifle wide—though every 
one before had been a miracle of skill— 
I was quick enough to find the opening, 
and, although so nearly missing that the 
slender point of his sword touched the 
guard of my own for an instant as I 
made the thrust, I pierced his elbow in 
such a manner as to disable him. He 








dropped his sword, and I at once took 
possession of it, and, for the first time, 
could glance at Wetherill and his oppo- 
nent. 

Not more than two minutes had gone 
since their swords were crossed ; but even 
so short a time is enough to make the 
arm more deliberate and the breath 
come quick and fast. Yet the two were 
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Occasionally Wetherill would press his 
blade against the other, and my heart 
would stop beating as I looked for him 
to develope suddenly and deliver the 
blow for which he had been so famous 
with the foils; but the Spaniard was far 
from allowing himself to be surprised, 
and the end came in the midst of . 
such a bewildering maze of ruses and 








“‘ As our blades engaged with a merry ring, all the elation of combat tingled in every nerve.” 





so far from slacking that their rapid mo- 
tions could only be likened to the dis- 
play of skill that keeps at one time, ris- 
ing and falling and flashing in the air, a 
half a dozen hunting knives. As each 
sought tenaciously to disengage his 
blade and the other to prevent an open- 
ing, the slender weapons seemed to en- 
circle each other in a blaze of light. 


counter ruses that I knew nothing of 
it except that the Spaniard’s sword 
was broken a hand’s breadth from 
the point and that Wetherill was 
wounded in the right hand—all this 
having probably been caused by the 
point of the broken blade being caught 
in Wetherill’s guard as it pierced his 
hand—as in my own case. I at once . 
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stepped in front of the man thus practi- 
cally disarmed, and received the broken 
sword, and turned in time to see the 
sailor’s bonds severed by the knife that 
his daughter had borrowed from him to 
cut the grapes with which, before the 
alarm, she had filled her hands. As he 
rose to his feet and recognized us, he 
seemed hardly able to say a word — 
though evidently overjoyed to find us in 
this unexpected place. There was no 
time for talk or ceremony; but I saw 
that Wetherill had already succeeded in 
gazing so earnestly at the girl that a 
rosy color had taken the place of the 
former pallor. 

‘Mr. Wilson,” I said to the sailor— 
for under this name we had first met 
him on the Uhla—“explain to these 
men that they are to give up any arms 
they have and are then to accompany us 
to Belvidere—there to explain their 
actions. If they resist or attempt to 
escape, they are to take the conse- 
quences.” 

He talked their language readily, and 
they each gave up a handsome pistol. 
Refusing to commit themselves to any 
sort of parole, we at last bound their 
hands and began our return to the 
Charles mansion. Our wounds were not 
apparently serious and received but 
slight treatment in our haste. 

As we walked through the softened 
light of the towering pines, I had lei- 
sure to look at the girl and to wonder at 
her beauty and the grace that seemed a 
part of her nature. I had never seen a 
woman to compare with her, and, if I 
was attracted, my friend seemed unable 
to keep his eyes from watching her. 

We had planned leaving for New 
York within a week; but now looked 
forward to the delay incident to legal 
proceedings with much misgiving. But 
the whole matter was settled within the 
afternoon as with a wave of a magician’s 
wand —and this was the way it was 
done. 

The man we had called Wilson was 
really named Patchen and was of an old 
Virginia family. Some of his relatives 


lived in a large house between Belvidere 
and Philipsville, three miles away. Some 
twenty years before he had been super- 
cargo of a ship trading to Callao, and 
there had married Dofia Julia de Soto— 
a daughter of an honorable family. A 
child born to them was stolen from its 
cradle and nothing was ever heard of it. 
But the motive was surmised to be that 
the child, in the event of its mother’s 
death, would become heir to one of the 
Chincha Islands and its great deposits 
of guano. Mr. Patchen then carefully 
secured evidence of his wife’s descent 
and legal rights and took her to New 
York—fearing further trouble. In that 
city the daughter, Winifred, was born 
and educated without any attempt being 
made to steal or injure her. But Patchen 
knew that they were never forgotten by 
their relatives, and had been sometimes 
followed from place to place. Much of 
the time the girl had been with his rela- 
tives, but had made several voyages with 
him as she grew older. Following the 
sea as he did, he became master of the 
Flying Cloud clipper, and had been 
wrecked on one of the Galapagoes — 
reaching Callao just in time to ship on 
the Ula after attending to the necessary 
legal business before the Consul. The 
master of the Uh/a had offered to allow 
him a cabin passage, but he preferred 
to be unknown. On arriving in New 
York, after we, had encountered his ship, 
he received advices, via the Isthmus, 
that his wife’s father was dead, and 
that, as Mrs. Patchen had died ten years 
before, his daughter became the owner 
of the property, valued at £50,000— 
one year being the limit for her appear- 
ance; unless she did appear, the estate 
would be administered by the Cortes for 
the benefit of her uncle’s sons—the men 
with whom we had fought the duel. 
From fear of what really had occurred, 
Mr. Patchen had avoided giving us his 
name or address—though full of grati- 
tude for our timely help and in no wise 
likely to lose sight of us indefinitely. 
Following the counsel of Mr. Charles, 
we first insisted upon a full written con- 
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fession of the attempt made by the two 
De Sotos to abduct their own cousin, 
together with a detailed account of all 
that had occurred since they had under- 
taken to carry out the plan. Mr. Patchen 
thereupon astonished them by offering 
to divide the inheritance between his 
daughter and themselves upon her be- 
coming of age—the property to be 
placed in the hands of a well-known 
factor in Lima; all the income until the 
division to be paid to himself for his 
daughter’s account. The De Sotos 
could hardly believe their own hearing 
as he spoke and their manner changed 
completely. They became at once the 
most amiable and smiling cousins to be 
imagined, and we saw that Mr. Patchen 
had effectually removed the danger of 
any further attempt of the kind we had 
been fortunate enough to frustrate. 

When all these matters had been put 
into writing and signed by Mr. Patchen 
and his daughter, the De Sotos were 
driven to the railroad.and took the 
evening train for New York. 

I think we never were formally intro- 
duced to Winifred Patchen, but seemed 
to have always known her. As we 
talked with her of the exciting contest 
in the forest, the glow upon her cheek 
added even to her marvelous beauty, 
and when she thanked us—especially 
Wetherill—for our aid on board the 
Uhia there were tears in her eyes that 
showed us her heart. 

We all drove to where the Patchens 
had been living, and, at Mr. Charles’ in- 
vitation, they returned to his home— 
their own lodge in the wilderness hav- 
ing been but a place of retirement until 
Mr. Patchen should be entirely well 
again. 

Before a day had passed both Wether- 
ill and I were in love with the girl who 
had come down the next day to break- 
fast in a dress that added at once to her 
beauty and to her stateliness. We were 
only too anxious to remain in Belvidere 
—at least until her friends in the vicinity 
should return from the city. To what 
all this might have led, cannot be sur- 
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mised; but on the afternoon of the next 
day Wetherill’s wounded hand began 
swelling ominously, and, as the pain in- 
creased and fever began to show, his 
condition became suddenly a matter of 
anxiety. Before another day it was 
thought best to send for a physician, 
well known in New York for his treat- 
ment of such cases, and who came the 
morning of the second day. For ten 
days Wetherill’s life was in the balance, 
and his delirium only quieted when Wini- 
fred Patchen sat by his side and sang or 
held his hand in her own. It was, un- 
consciously to him, the womanly touch 
that alone has power over suffering and 
despair ; but, as the hours and days went 
by, the lives of these two (whose ac- 
quaintance had been of scarcely forty- 
eight hours’ duration before the fever 
had affected Wetherill’s brain) were be- 
ing brought into a union and sympathy 
by a power that no hand could stay. 

When the crisis came and the delir- 
ium had passed, my friend lay for a 
week longer, scarcely able to speak— 
contented only in the presence of Wini- 
fred. As he became stronger, the two 
saw less of each other, and, some three 
weeks later, we drove to the Patchen 
place to say goodbye, before returning 
to the city to begin our professional 
careers in our own land. As to my own 
sentiments toward the young lady, I 
need only say, after these many years, 
that I have never forgotten her beautiful 
face; but I was not the man to say my 
thoughts to an heiress, as if I would use 
a fortunate chance to attain wealth, nor 
could I attempt to win a prize that al- 
ready seemed another’s. When Wether- 
ill and Miss Patchen came back from a 
moment’s walk among the flowers of 
the garden, they had no farewell to take 
as we left the house, but there were 
tears in the girl’s eyes and for an hour 
my friend spoke not a word. 

A year later the two were married. 
For a quarter of a century it was my 
good fortune to call them my best 
friends and to be welcomed often to 
their home. But when the clipper Mari- 
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posa, from New York to Callao, was 
wrecked off Terra del Fuego, they were 
then lost from my sight forever. Since 
then the world has been a lonely place 
to me: sometimes I have gone to the 
spot where we fought the duel, as if we 
had been cavaliers of the feudal age, in- 
stead of scientists of the age of steam 
and the merciless axe. The forest is 
swept away from the banks of the Gen- 
esee, and the sanctuaries of the Six 
Nations are as the holy places of Susa 
and Ecbatana and a thousand cities of 
the dead. The river goes peacefully to- 
wards the lakes; but where the trout 
was used to leap the bullhead rolls his 
fishy eyes and moves his barbels lazily. 
The Charles house stands as a monu- 
ment to impossible dreams, for the lords 
of the manor are lost in the whirl of 
our strenuous times. The ships that 
we knew have gone to Davy Jones, and 
the days that are left are not as those 
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when white sails flecked the seas and 
the grime of the steamer’s smoke was 
scarcely known. 

In the falling at my feet of the spirit- 
flower, I recognize the hand of a kindly 
Providence: once more I can see a face 
like her’s for whom we crossed our 
blades, and the new friends I have found 
are like those lost. The old are happy 
in the friends that Providence has 
granted them, and watch the passing of 
the days as the wayworn traveller looks 
upon the setting of the kindly sun. 
Some time, even yet, I hope to walk 
again along the river’s banks: the tem- 
ples of the Iroquois are passed away; 
the Charles house closed. But when 
the evening comes, I shall see them rise 
from darkness, and the face of her that 
went to death in the unknown seas shall 
shine like a radiant star upon my fading 
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Denver, Colorado. 
MORNING IN CAMP. 
By FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 
Not daybreak yet; no bird a-wing, 
No rift of gray amid the pines; 
No sound of any creeping thing 
Among the thick, dew-laden vines. 
The breath of silence seems to hover, 
And all the winds have fled to cover. 


But in a little clearing, where 
A white tent gleams through pine and fir, 
A thin smoke rises through the air, 
And suddenly the camp’s astir; a. 
And soon the wood-fire’s crackling laughter 
Calls out to forest beam and rafter. 


Brisk shadows hurry to and fro— 

Deep voices shout the campers’ glees; 
While from the log-fire’s sturdy glow 

A sweet aroma fills the trees; 
And look! A passing breeze is shaking 
The far pine tops—the day’s just breaking! 
Asbury Grove, Massachusetts. 
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HE grey of the coming morn had 
just begun to appear in the east as I 
walked down to the lake with my 
gun on my shoulder and a small basket of 
lunch in my hand. Outside of the nar- 
row fringe of trees that surrounded the 
lake the fields of clover and stubble were 
white with frost; for it was late in Sep- 
tember and those crisp, invigorating days 
that fill every lover of the gun with a 
merry tingle had been the order for over a 
week. I was alone, unaccompanied by 
even a dog; for what is so rare a treat as 
a two-mile paddle on a lake whose waters 
are smooth as glass, just at the break of dawn, with nothing to mar the quiet of 
the morn except the awakening of Nature and the steady dip, dip of the paddle. 

The sun is just making his appearance. Slowly he climbs above the trees on 
the low-lying shores of the lake—his rays causing the smooth surface of the 
water to shine like burnished gold. I paddle in closer to the shore now; for I am 
nearing the big marsh and it won't do to take any chances of flushing a flock of 
mallards too soon, when with a little caution a shot may be secured. I paddle 
noiselessly to within 50 feet of a large blue heron; a solifary sentinel, he—stand- 
ing on one leg, with his head drawn in close to his body. But he is alert and woe 
to the unwary frog or fish that ventures too close: the long neck shoots out with 
incredible swiftness and the imprudent adventurer finds himself a prisoner in the ° 
long, yellowish beak of the heron. : 

The mist is lifting from the lake, and far down to the west I see a flock of 
ducks skimming the water. Ah! here they come! straight across the lake—eight 
in all—and teal. I cease paddling and slip a couple of shells into my little ham- 
merless. The birds pass at 60 yards. Too far: no clean kills at that distance 
with No. 7 shot in a little 16 gauge. Maybe a cripple or two—but what true 
sportsman cares to cripple his ducks? there are two chances to one that they will 
get away, only to die a lingering death in the marshes or become the defenceless 
mark of the pot-hunter. 

I paddle swiftly down a long, narrow creek at the end of the lake, and emerge 
into a large, shallow bay, partly overgrown with rushes and wild rice. As far 
as the eye can reach stretches this sea of weeds, water and rice—a paradise for 
wild fowl of all descriptions. Selecting a good place, I anchor 15 wooden decoys, 
and, pushing the canoe in among the rushes, await the coming of the ducks. I am 
right opposite the pass, where all birds coming to the marsh from the lake 
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must enter. Ah! here come some now, 
and a goodly bunch too—but only blue- 
bills, and, when there are plump mallards 
and juicy little teal to be had, who will 
waste his ammunition on blue-bills? So 
I watch them circle gracefully over the 
decoys; but my little Parker does not 
speak. A moment later a flock of teal 
(green wings) swing in; this time there 
is no mistake and three hit the water 
stone dead. What gives a sportsman 
more pleasure than a clean kill?—no 
wounded birds to strangle; no pitiful 
struggles for life. This one thing has 
so impressed me that now, unless I 
think I can kill dead the birds that give 
me opportunities for a shot, I usually 
let them go scot free. If all hunters 
would do the same, there would be a 
great saving of game as well as misery. 

I remember one instance in particu- 
lar which greatly impressed me. While 
hunting with a young friend of mine, he 
wounded a duck, which with a little 
difficulty he succeeded in capturing. 
From my position on the bank, I no- 
ticed that he held the little brown thing 
in his hands for several moments, re- 
garding it intently. He approached the 
place where I was sitting, and, upon my 
asking him why he did not end the suf- 
fering of the bird, turned to me, with 
more than a suspicion of moisture in his 
eyes, and said: ‘I just can’t do it, Percy. 
Look at its eyes—it seems to be plead- 
ing for its life.” 1 examined the little 
fellow, and, finding him only slightly in- 
jured, fixed him up with an old band- 
age and some surgeon’s plaster which I 
found in my shooting coat. We took 
him home, and at the end of two weeks, 
when he had entirely recovered, we liber- 
ated our little patient, which we had 
named “ Dinny,” and had the satisfaction 
of seeing him fly away. So, brother 
shooters — especially duck shooters — 
wait till the birds are well within range 
and you will get more game and save 
ammunition. 

Pushing off the canoe, I gathered in 
the game and had hardly got concealed 
again when a loud Quack! attracted my 
attention. There they were—two big fel- 


lows, hovering over the decoys. Bang! 
went little 16, and the nearest bird tum- 
bled into the water. Bang! but, this 
time, a clean miss, and a lone mallard 
winged his way across the marsh until 
only a dim speck on the horizon marked 
his course, and even that was finally 
swallowed up in the deep blue of the 
western sky. The next birds were teal, 
and again I bagged three. There were 
lots of ducks flying around the. marsh, 
but they were mostly blue-bills, and wild 
at that. Towards noon the flight slack- 
ened, and, looking over my bag, I count- 
ed 6 teal, 2 mallards and 1 pintail. All 
these birds, with the exception of one, 
were killed outright at the first fire. 
Opening the lunch box, I dined sumptu- 
ously on cold chicken, cold coffee, sand- 
wiches and cake. 

As no birds were flying early in the 
afternoon, I paddled slowly down the 
marsh—having some difficulty in keep- 
ing the canoe in sufficiently deep water 
to float her. The farther from the pass 
I went, the thicker grew the rank vege- 
tation, which at times formed a wall 
through which with difficulty I pushed 
the canoe. Disturbed in their solitude, 
choruses of rails greeted me on all sides, 
and now and then a lonely heron would 
rise up from the rushes, utter his hoarse 
croak and flap slowly off across the 
marsh. Far up above, a flock of geese 
winged their way southward and now 
and then a faint ‘ Honk!—a—honk! 
Honk!” reached my ears. 

Paddling back to the decoys just as 
the sun was sinking in the west, I came 
suddenly upon two large mallards. 
Startled by the unexpected appearance 
of the ducks, I missed with both bar- 
rels.. The marsh seemed literally alive 
with coots (mud hens) and the pot- 
hunter could have secured hundreds of 
these practically useless birds in a short 
time. On the way to the decoys, after 
having missed the mallards, I secured 4 
teal (all blue-wings), making a total of 13 
birds—an unlucky number, but enough. 
Picking up the decoys, I paddled slowly 
homeward through the gathering dusk, 
well satisfied with the day’s sport. 
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> HE old-fashioned “Overland” cir- 
cus and hippodrome was an affair 
entirely different from the modern 
railroad circus and menagerie. Now 
all is peace and comfort. Then there 
were mutinies, fights with police officers, 
fights with rugged frontiersmen, tire- 
some night drives over villainous roads, 
precarious fording or ferrying of deep 
and dangerous streams; to say nothing of the never-ending feuds between the 
“‘razor-back teamsters’’ and the “hair-lip canvasmen”—toughs that attached 
themselves to every circus of the olden time. 

In 1871, when a lad of 18, I got into the circus business in a way that was in- 
nocent, peculiar and unexpected; and, for the few months that I remained one 
of the attractions of the aggregation, life held for me a greater measure of 
more different kinds of hilariousness, I think, than it has done in the same num- 
ber of years at any other period of my existence. I had gone with a Govern- 
ment surveying party to Santa Fe, and, when our work was completed and it 
was time to return to “the States,” two of us, Brin Kirk and myself, determined 
to remain and to make an exploration of the country farther south. When we 
got to San Marcial, “Castro’s Castilian Circus,” from the City of Mexico, was 
there—making a week’s stand, resting their stock and preparing to start on the 
return trip to the capital city. So, being an all-round athlete myself, and anx- 
ious to see and size up the tumblers and strong men from Mexico, I proposed to 
Kirk that we should attend one of their performances, which we accordingly did. 
I was surprised at the excellence of the band; and the riding, tumbling, bar and 
trapeze work were really creditable. I was entranced by the singing of a pa- 
triotic Mexican song, entitled ‘‘Cinco de Mayo,” given by a bewitchingly beauti- 
ful Spanish girl of 16—but more of that as we proceed. We were pleased with 
everything except the work of the cannon-ball man—the light and heavy bal- 
ancer. He seemed weak, clumsy, out of place. After watching him disgust- 
edly for a few minutes, I said to Brin: ‘‘That fellow is a ‘dub;’ I can beat all 
such work as that myself.” And the fact is, having taken a thorough gym- 
nastic course (including work in this same line) under the veteran Ed Scofield, 
and having carried off no inconsiderable honors at its close, I really meant 
every word I said. 

The next morning Brin Kirk came to our room with slow and measured step 
and a solemn look upon his face. Placing a hand upon my shoulder, he said: 
‘‘Look here! We misjudged that cannon-ball man yesterday.”’ 

“‘How’s that?”’ I asked. - 

“Well, when he got through his turns, went to the dressing room and 
got out of his trunks and tights, he was shivering with a chill and is right now in 
bed with an attack of typhoid that the doctor says will last him at least a month.” 
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“Well,” said I, “I am sorry. Of 
course a man can’t be expected to do 
that kind of work when he is ill. But 
—I say, Brin.” 

“Well?” 

‘‘That Irene—rode the hurdles—sang 
‘Cinco de Mayo’.—Isn’t she a meteor 
that dazzles?” 

“No dazzlement for me. She and 
her mother and the two sisters that rode 
the pads and helped in the Maypole 
Dance are the owners of the establish- 
ment. 

“Phew!” 

“Yes; and they want to see you.”’ 

“ME? When?” 

“Ten o'clock this morning.”’ 

“Where?” 

‘At the tent.” 

“ What for?”’ 

“To take the sick man’s place.” 

“Phew!” (again). “But I have no 
trunks, no tights—no nothing. Besides, 
I don’t know my lines—I’m rusty.” 

“No difference—we’ll go down. We 
have been wanting to get to Old Mexico 
and here’s our chance.”’ 


* * * * * * 


I must “show them what I could do.” 
In my trial rehearsal I carried the heavy 
table the length of the carpet in my 
teeth, balanced the plough (loaded with 
chairs) upon my chin, tossed the heaviest 
cannon balls they had as if they had 
been biscuits—all to the delighted ap- 
proval of the management. But when 
they brought the belt and socket, and I 
saw the time had come when I must 
hold and balance the “ perch,” while the 
exquisite Sefiorita Irene did her stunt 
upon the top of it, I began to fear for 
my reputation and for her neck. It was 
not as difficult as the plough act, you 
will say—but in the plough act I did 
not have this bewildering beauty placing 
her hand upon my neck, her foot upon 
my knee and shoulder and scaling her 
way aloft like a cherub on its way to 
Heaven. No difference. I succeeded, 
and I shall never regret it; for secretly 
I had determined that if anything hap- 


pened to that girl through any fault of 
mine, I should go back to the hotel and 
blow my brains out. 

Sefiora Castro was a widow with three 
daughters, and the four owned the 
“show,” did the Maypole Dance, and to 
all the outside world passed as the 
“Castro Sisters.’’ The mother—a vi- 
rago and a vixen—was infatuated with 
one Felipe Salez, her superintendent and 
manager, although she was ever dis- 
trustful of and feared him. The two 
older daughters feared the mother, dis- 
trusted Salez, envied Irene, the young- 
est, and hated each other. Irene, the 
star—the one brave, generous, unselfish 
representative of the company— while 
she knew of and was grieved at the 
cold-blooded selfishness of the rest, tol- 
erated their petty cruelties and suc- 
ceeded in avoiding their nagging and 
abuse only by avoiding as much as pos- 
sible any intimate association with them. 
Matters stood thus when I became iden- 
tified with the company. 

The reader will understand that there 
were rope and stake wagons, canvas 
wagons, pole wagons, property wagons, 
baggage wagons, doby wagons, wagons 
for seats, etc., besides the band wagon, 
and a kind of 3-seated ambulance or 
hack, known as ‘robbers’ roosts,” in 
which rode the owners, band men and 
ring people. Very well. The Sejfiora 
and I were fairly good friends until one 
morning, after I had taken my seat in 
one of the “robbers’ roosts” and it was 
almost ready to start, the Sefiorita Irene 
stopped beside the ambulance and said 


to me: “May I ride with you this 
morning? My people are all cross.” 
I said: ‘Certainly, if you wish.” So 


the driver helped her in. We occupied 
a middle seat. On the rear seat were 
Sefior Sabino and his wife—trapeze peo- 
ple; while on the front seat, beside the 
driver, sat Monsieur Pierre Lamont—a 
French contortionist and tumbler. I 
thought nothing of the episode. There 
was nothing remarkable or unusual 
about it. For the first few miles Irene 


was preoccupied and melancholy, but 
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her spirits soon rallied. At my request 
she sang ‘‘Cinco de Mayo” for us; 
amusing anecdotes were told; the varied 
and shifting scenes in the landscape dis- 
cussed and enjoyed, and all in all we 
had a merry ride to the next station. 
But from that day Sefiora Castro and 
her manager, Salez, conceived a dislike 
for me—a dislike they vainly tried to 
conceal, but which increased in intensity 
as time wore on. Were they mind 
readers? Or did they only suspect the 
truth? To the reader I am going to 
confess it: By the time we had reached 
Tamapaulis Irene had promised some 
day to be my wife—thenceforward to 
sing ‘Cinco de Mayo”’ for me, and for 
me alone. 


* * * * * * 


At Tamapaulis we had a splendid 
house in the afternoon, but in the even- 
ing the tent was packed. From the 
lowest seats circling away to the top- 
most was a bank’ of gay costumes, flut- 
tering fans and kaleidoscopic coloring 
that shimmered in the brilliant light of 
the chandeliers like a terrace of tropical 
flora. As usual when the crowd was 
large the band was at its best, the per- 
formers full of emulation and daring, 
and the ovations of the multitude, in 
consequence, genuine and enthusiastic. 

The time came for Irene to do her 
daring hurdle act. The mare she rode 
was a beautifully spotted animal, safe 
and tractable ordinarily, but spirited and 
nervous when she imagined anything out 
of the ordinary was taking place. At 
an introductory burst from the band, a 
liveried property man led her prancing 
into the ring, followed by Irene, all hap- 
piness, all smiles—like every true artist, 
inspired by an appreciative reception 
from a multitude of spectators. To the 
time of another crashing prelude by the 
band, she advanced to the centre of the 
ring, and, amid shouts and clapping of 
hands, bowed cheerily to the assembled 
throng. 

Always apprehensive for her safety, 
I had a habit of watching all the con- 


ditions when Irene was in the ring; and 
on this particular occasion I was dis- 
mayed to see that “Pinto,” her spotted 
mare, was shifty and ill at ease. It was 
with difficulty she was held while the 
clown assisted Irene to mount; and 
when at length she was released, and 
the band struck up the usual galop, she 
was off like the wind—the crowds cheer- 
ing, Irene smiling and confident, my 
heart filled with apprehension and dread. 
Irene allowed the flighty animal to cir- 
cle the ring once, twice, thrice; then, 
seeing that the beast showed no disposi- 
tion to steady down, the brave girl 
seized the grips on the top of the sur- 
cingle, swung lightly to the left, barely 
touched the ground with her feet, and, 
without any apparent effort, was again on 
the back of the flying animal. There 
was a bedlam of applause; for, although 
the mare was going at thrice the speed 
that was considered safe, only the circus 
people knew the danger of it. The 
ringmaster reproved the daring rider, 
saying in a low voice: ‘Wait. Give 
her time.” Then, seeing that Irene was 
preparing for another vault, and, think- 
ing to check the speed of the dashing 
pair, he moved gradually toward the 
head of the bewildered mare, so that 
she could hear his quiet command of 
“Whoa! Steady!” 

Whether through fright, perversity or 
by accident, I cannot say—I only know 
that at that instant the luckless beast 
went over the ropes, floundering upon 
her back, and throwing my poor Irene 
far out among the chaparral stubble al- 
most to the lower tier of seats beyond. 
Before I could reach her side, she was 
upon her feet; but I could see that there 
was blood upon her cheeks, that she 
groped and was dazed. 

“My God! Irene!” I gasped. “How 
could you be so reckless ?”’ 

Without noticing my questions, she 
reached a hand toward me and said sim- 
ply: “I'm glad it’s you. Lead me to 
the dressing room, dear.’’ 

On our way to the dressing room we 
met the Sefiora, her mother—cold, cruel, 
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calculating and unmotherly, even now. 

“For shame, Irene! you will ruin the 
performance,” she cried. ‘Go back and 
finish the turn—I’m sure I’ve had worse 
falls than that.” 

For the moment I was too indignant 
and dumbfounded for speech; but Irene 
replied to her mother: “I would go 
back, Mama—only / cannot see. 

“Nonsense! You'll get over it in a 
moment and finish. 1 know how it is.” 

Leading Irene with one hand and 
supporting her with one arm, I at last 
found voice to speak: ‘‘ You—you God- 
forsaken hyena,” I hissed, ‘‘stand aside. 
Irene shall not go back! She shall 
never ride for you again!”’ 

If my language was intemperate and 
ungentlemanly, let it be remembered 
that the provocation was great; that I 
was in love and only 18. The Sejfiora 
blanched, clenched her hands and her 
eyes blazed; and, while I led Irene to 
the dressing room, the infuriated woman 
dashed away to inform Salez, her major 
domo, of the insult I had offered her. 

During all this time Irene had held a 
handkerchief to her face. Of course 
the mother did not know of the drops 
of blood I had seen upon her cheeks, 
and it was only after reaching the dress- 
ing room and asking for some water 
that I noticed that the drops of blood 
were coming from beneath the eyelids. 1 
was horrified. I dared not speak and 
could not have spoken if I would. 

“Come close to me,” Irene whispered. 
I pressed her hand. ‘I believe my eyes 
are out,’ she sobbed. ‘I cannot let 
you have a blind wife. If I am blind, 
you must never see me again. If my 
sight is saved, I will sing you Cinco de 
Mayo as I promised. Good bye, dear. 
Good bye, till we see.” She pressed 
my hands and moaned. ‘‘It is not the 
pain in my eyes, dearest,” she continued, 
“it is my heart that is bursting.” 

It is God’s truth. I had never really 
loved her until then. My voice was 
shattered and broken, but I was trying 
to tell her that nothing should ever sep- 
arate us, when two doctors appeared 
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out of the crowd in the pavilion, and 
they, with three or four women as 
nurses, started with Irene to a carriage 
that was to take her to some place for 
examination and treatment. Their ac- 
tion was sudden and peremptory; but 
of course in cases of emergency such 
action is the physician’s right— more 
than that, his duty. While I stood un- 
decided, discussing the propriety or im- 
propriety of following them, the Sefiora 
appeared, accompanied by Salez—hat- 
less, coatless and carrying a dangerous- 
looking knife in his right hand. Up to 
this instant I had been crushed, spirit- 
less, heart-broken— better fitted to weep 
than to fight. At sight, however, of 
that heartless mother and of her man 
with his murderous knife, my brain 
surged with a demoniac desire to des- 
troy and every muscle in my body 
changed to spring steel. 

“Ea! miserable!” he began. ‘What 
you want to say to this lady?” A sud- 
den idea rushed into my half-crazed 
brain and I laughed at the contempla- 
tion of it. 

“TI want to say to her,” I replied, 
slowly and deliberately, “that I—am 
going—to”’ [At this pause, taking the 
Mexican wholly by surprise, I sprang 
upon him, seized his wrist with one 
hand, his throat with the other, and con- 
tinued|—“‘going to make a monkey of 
you first and then cut that saddle- 
colored skin of yours into shreds with 
a horse-whip afterwards.” The Sefiora 
started toward the main tent for help. 
‘‘Madam,” said I, “sit down or I shall 
tear you in two as I would a tobacco 
worm.” I could have laughed at the 
alacrity with which she obeyed the in- 
junction. It did not require much chok- 
ing and slapping with the open hand to 
make Salez entirely docile. I had for- 
gotten all my troubles. I was hilarious. 
“Now,” said I to the Mexican, ‘‘ Sefiorita 
Irene is blind; the Sefiora is inconsolable 
at the incompleteness of her programme ; 
we will appease her; we will finish her 
d—d hurdle act for her. I am going to 
be ringmaster and I’m going to make 
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you ride the spotted mare! Come on!!” 

The performance had been going on 
without further interruption. Few if any 
knew the injuries poor Irene had re- 
ceived. Even the ringmaster, busy with 
his ring work, did not know but that 
she might be able to return and com- 


can’s elbow that made him wince and 
insured his silence, I said to the ring- 
master: ‘Give me the whip and take a 
seat on the band stand. Manager Salez 
and I are going to do a burlesque spe- 
cialty.” He hesitated; but, seeing that 
the manager said nothing—he did not 














‘‘ There was a bedlam of applause; for, although the mare was going at thrice the speed that 
was considered safe, only the circus people knew the danger of it.’’ 





plete her act; but you may imagine his 
surprise when I appeared at the ring 
entrance, leading Manager Salez politely 
by the arm. He no doubt at first 
thought we were both intoxicated. The 
vast audience thought it a part of the 
programme. With a grip on the Mexi- 


dare to—the whip was handed me and 
the ringmaster withdrew. You will 
think I was insane. No; but truth is 


truth—I was perilously near it. I ad- 
dressed the people : 
“Ladies and Gentlemen: You were 


witnesses to an unfortunate accident a 
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few moments ago. Owing to her in- 
juries, Sefiorita Irene will be unable to 
return. Sefior Don Felipe Salez, super- 
intendent and manager of this circus 
and hippodrome, however, has kindly 
consented to ride in her stead, and I 
promise you no end of amusement.” 
Circus people and band men, thinking it 
a joke, laughed immoderately. The 
throng of people, looking for a surprise, 
held their breaths in eager expectation. 
“Bring on the horse!” I called. “ Bring 
on the spotted mare!” 

While waiting for a response, I caught 
Salez shaking his head toward the at- 
tendants—which only hastened his pun- 
ishment. ‘‘Very well,” I continued, 
humbly and apologetically, “as it seems 
they will not furnish Sefior Salez a horse 
to ride, he will now show you some 
tricks. Down on your all-fours, Sefior, 
and show the ladies and gentlemen how 
you are gaited.” He feared the whip, 
but he feared my fist more: so he 
slowly and protestingly went upon his 
all-fours, and again the circus people 
laughed—but not for long. Here was 
my opportunity. Giving the orders: 
“Walk!” “Trot!” “Pace!” “Gallop!” 
etc., I willfully, premeditatedly, and with 
malice aforethought proceeded to pour 
the cracker of that whip into his portly 
anatomy, until he frantically sprang to 
his feet, covered his face with his arms 
and broke over the ropes, bellowing 
with pain and roaring for help. 

His howls for the police were drowned 
in the laughter and applause of the mul- 
titude; but I saw a half-dozen of his 
canvas hands start hurriedly toward the 
ring. I broke the whipstock over my 
knee, and, grasping the butt with the 
heavy end down, walked briskly toward 
the dressing room, where | knew I had 
more friends than Salez. A small knot 
of the manager’s minions tried to inter- 
cept me, but in my frame of mind it was 
a delight to get among them. I swear 
to you, at that time I was wishing they 
were twice as many. They scattered 
like sheep. I went into the dressing 
room, got two revolvers and a belt of 
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cartridges from my trunks, left word for 
Brin Kirk to take care of my effects, 
and, once out of the canvas, I disap- 
peared in the darkness. Brin Kirk gave 
the authorities the real facts in regard to 
the matter, and, he being corroborated 
by Irene, I was never pursued. 


* * * * * * 


“TEATRO EL Capitan.” Then, in 
letters two feet high: “La Divina 
SENORITA IRENE Castro.” That was 
what Brin Kirk and I read on the bill- 
boards in the City of Mexico two years 
later Within the two years last past we 
had made a comfortable stake in the 
mines of Chihuahua and had learned by 
accident that Irene had long since dis- 
posed of her circus interests, and had 
taken vocal training in the best con- 
servatories of Europe, and by the bills 
on this particular night I found she was 
singing in Italian opera—a class of 
music I never could tolerate. But no 
difference. Although we had been in 
the city less than an hour, we hurried 
to the Teatro El Capitan, secured good 
seats and waited with feverish impatience 
for the rise of the curtain. Everything 
was novel: the stage was filled with 
very presentable people; their singing 
was excellent, I presume; but, notwith- 
standing all this, the first three-quarters 
of an hour to me was simply torture. 
They were not what I had come there 
to see. It was an Italian war piece. 
Presently the curtain rose upon a 
mother with her little daughter, kneeling 
in front of a homely crucifix. The set- 
ting showed a room in a humble Italian 
cottage. Not a word was spoken: the 
vast audience scarcely breathed. Sud- 
denly the intense silence was shattered 
by the “long roll” on snare drums from 
somewhere behind the scenes. Mother 
and child spring to their feet. A sol- 


dier, armed and in uniform, enters hur- 
riedly. The wife and mother falis into 
his arms and pillows her head upon his 
shoulder while the little girl affection- 
ately hugs and caresses his knees. A 
moment thus, when the wife—looking 
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appealingly upward—starts a strain so 
plaintive, so tremulous, so pathetic that 
I was thrilled to the marrow and could 
hear sobs coming from everywhere. As 
if utterly breaking down, and turning 
partially to the audience to hide her 
tears from her soldier husband, I caught 
a_ glimpse of her face, and—was it? 
could it be? Yes! yes! IRENE. 

I was melted by the melody, enchant- 
ed by the singer’s indescribable beauty, 
crazed with an unreasoning jealousy at 
seeing her in that soldier’s arms—even 
in a play—and it was only by a super- 
human effort I managed to observe de- 
cent decorum during the few short min- 
utes it took to close the scene. As 
soon as she and the child had sung the 
soldier a tearful farewell and he had de- 
parted for the wars, presumably to com- 
fort the child, she grasped a small Italian 
flag, led the little girl to the front of the 
stage and sang a patriotic air. At the 
end of a storm of applause, and being 
called back, an American consul pres- 
ent arose and politely requested ‘“ The 
Star Spangled Banner.” It is my opin- 
ion nobody, any place, ever heard any- 
thing that could approach her rendition 
of that hallowed but homely old song 
I was intoxicated—crazed—daft. Ris- 
ing to my feet, and not thinking to 


change my voice, I asked: “Will the 
lady kindly favor the audience with 
‘Cinco de Mayo’?”’ 

God knows if I had anticipated the 
result, I never should have done it. 
Standing an instant, as if turned to 
stone, she clasped her hands, turned her 
face heavenward, moved her lips con- 
vulsively, and, staggering toward the 
side-wings, fell in a dead swoon. The 
drop-curtain went down with a crash. 
Everywhere were curiosity, confusion 
and hubbub, and, by the time the man- 
ager came to the front to request the 
gentleman who had called for Cinco de 
Mayo to come upon the stage, I was at 
one of the side doors, kicking for ad- 
mission and threatening all sorts of dire 
things if it were not opened to me, and 
at once. 

Irene had sufficiently recovered to 
ask for me; her eyesight was so far re- 
stored that she looked at me and held 
out both arms to me; and her memory 
was so good that she pronounced my 
name. After that, in my own arms, 
she whispered in my own ear: “ Yes—I 
will sing Cinco de Mayo for you, and 
for you alone—now, tomorrow, and for 
ever!” 

Florence, Colorado. 


THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP. 


By ALLAN ERIC. 


HE average sportsman knows com- 
paratively little concerning the 
great Dismal Swamp of Virginia, 

its natural wonders, and its game ani- 
mals and birds. Being a swamp, most 
people think of the region as an un- 
healthy place and one to avoid. It is 
quite healthful, however—the climate 
closely tallying with that of Norfolk. 
Even during the hottest weeks of the 
year, the temperature of the swamp 
does not ordinarily exceed 75° or 80° 
Fahr., and the normal temperature of 
the warmest period is 75° to 78°. 


The rainfall varies at different seasons. 
The winter and spring rains are usually 
light and long continued; while the 
summer and fall rains are more often 
heavy and of short duration. In fact, 
the climate of the Dismal Swamp is, as 
a whole, highly favorable—being char- 
acterized by mild winters, normally 
slight daily variations of temperature 
and abundant sunshine. It is pre-emi- 
nently a forest climate, and the whole 
region was, in its primitive condition, 
densely forested. There still remains, 
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especially in the depths of the swamp, 
many trees of great size. 

The territory embraced in the Dis- 
mal Swamp lies between parallels 36° 
and 37° north latitude, and between 75° 
and 76° west longitude. It covers a 
considerable part of the central plain 
area in southeastern Virginia and north- 
eastern North Carolina. The greatest 
length of the region is 60 miles (from 
Willoughby Spit to Albemarle Sound), 
and its greatest width is 40 miles (along 
the Virginia and North Carolina bound- 
ary). Approximately, the swamp em- 
braces 1,500 square miles. . The entire 
swamp is a flat or slightly undulating 
plain, varying in elevation from sea-level 
to 22 feet above that level. The max- 
imum level is reached in the heart of 
the swamp, from which point there is a 
gentle, terrace-like slope toward the 
sea-level on the east, north and south. 
Along the western margin of the great 
swamp occurs a more or less sharply de- 
defined ancient sea beach—the Nanse- 
mond escarpment, which varies in height 
from 5 to 50 feetsand which constitutes 
the natural western boundary of the 
Dismal Swamp region. This great mo- 
rass belongs to that group of inundated 
lands where the lack of drainage is due 
to an original deficiency of slope, com- 
bined with the flow-retarding influence 
of vegetation on the movement of water 
from the land. 

The Dismal Swamp Canal (which was 
dug about a century ago to relieve the 
swamp of a part of its excess of water) 
traverses the area east of its centre, and 
has had the effect of partly draining the 
region east of it, while retaining, in the 
portion to the west, much water that 
formerly escaped into the sounds. Con- 
sequently, the western section of the 
swamp is probably wetter than it was a 
hundred years ago. The outlines of 
the morass are very irregular—particu- 
larly on its eastern margin, where the 
reclamation of extensive tracts of land 
has cut from the principal swamp some 
areas of hygrophile forest, especially 
along the upper waters of the rivers. 
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The surface of Lake Drummond— 
familiar to most people on account of 
Tom Moore's poem, ‘The Lake of the 
Dismal Swamp”’—is nearly, if not quite, 
the highest point in the swamp, being 
normally 20 feet above sea-level. This 
interesting body of water is about 3 
miles wide at its greatest diameter, and 
is quite regular in shape, as the shore- 
line forms long curves, uninterrupted by 
promontories, and there are no islands. 
The depth of the water (which is said 
not to have exceeded 6 feet originally) 
has been increased by the digging of 
canals and other artifical causes, until 
the normal depth is about 15 feet. The 
water of Lake Drummond is of a deep 
brown hue and rather turbid. When 
taken up in a small quantity, the color 
is much like that of sherry. This 
brown color is doubtless due to the 
great amount of finely divided vegetable 
matter with which it is impregnated. The 
people of the countryside ascribe to the 
swamp water tonic properties which 
they believe to be derived from the bark 
and wood of the juniper or white cedar. 

A curious phenomenon is, that, de- 
spite this large percentage of organic 
matter suspended in its waters, the floor 
of the lake is, in a large part, covered 
with fine white sand. After heavy rain- 
falls or unusual agitation the water be- 
comes quite turbid. For the most part 
the water is slightly acid, and, when is- 
suing from areas where the juniper 
abounds, it is remarkably so. The 
water is said to possess wonderful pre- 
servative properties, and it is noticeable 
that there are none of the offensive 
odors in the Dismal Swamp that are so 
common about most fresh-water swamps 
elsewhere. The movement of the water 
is very slow, being greatly impeded by 
the dense growth and thick accumula- 
tion of peat. 

The peculiarity of the aspect of Lake 
Drummond is enhanced by the multi- 
tude of grey, old cypress stumps, worn 
by water and weather into a thousand 
fantastic shapes, that encircle the basin, 
standing in shallow water near the 
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SCENE ON LAKE DRUMMOND IN THE DISMAL SWAMP.—Showing Shore Line of Cypress Stumps. 
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shore. During very high water many 
of these stumps are completely sub- 
merged. A few small trees are still 
alive—relics of what must once have 
been a noble forest of cypress. The 
lake is entirely surrounded by low, 
swampy woods. At two or three points, 
where the ground is slightly higher, 
are small clearings—the remains of old 
lumber camps. In a few places soil is 
being deposited, and nearby flats, oc- 
cupied chiefly by herbaceous vegetation, 
extend a little way into the lake. The 
total level of these flats, when the water 
of the lake is at its normal level, is, per- 
haps, two-and-a-half acres. 

A great part of the swamp is covered 
with standing water, which varies in 
depth at different seasons, but rarely, 
even in the wettest part, exceeds 2 feet, 
and is usually from 1 to 6 inches. Usu- 
ally, in the early fall, a considerable part 
of the swamp is sufficiently dry for a 
number of weeks to be traversed dry- 
shod, but in its normal condition the 
greater part of it is very wet. The 
origin of the Dismal Swamp and its cen- 
tral body of water is rather obscure, 
and forms a study beyond the scope of 
this article. 

Col. William Byrd—a Commissioner 
appointed by one of the Colonial Gov- 
ernors of Virginia to fix a boundary be- 
tween that colony and North Carolina 
—gives an entertaining account of the 
Dismal Swamp as he and his party of 
surveyors found it in that early day— 
1728. On their first day in the swamp 
Colonel Byrd’s party was ‘“‘blessed with 
pretty dry ground for 3 miles together.”’ 
But they paid dearly for it in the next 
two, which consisted of one continuous 
pocoson, which no creature except those 
of the amphibious kind had ventured 
into before. ‘This filthy quagmire,”’ 
says Colonel Byrd in his narrative, ‘did 
in earnest put the men’s courage to a 
trial, and, though I cannot say it made 
them lose their patience, yet they lost 
their humor for joking. They kept 
their gravity like so many Spaniards, so 
that a man might have taken his oppor- 
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tunity to plunge up to the chin without 
danger of being laughed at.’ The ig- 
norance of the borderers concerning the 
Dismal Swamp was much complained 
o , notwithstanding they had lived their 
whole lives within the smell of it. “At 
the same time it were simple enough to 
amuse our men with idle stories of the 
lions, panthers and alligators they were 
likely to encounter in that dreadful 
place.” The surveyors pursued their 
work with all diligence, but still found 
the soil of the Dismal Swamp so spongy 
that the water oozed up into every foot- 
step they took. ‘To their sorrow, too, 
they found the weeds and briars more 
firmly interwoven than they did the day 
before. But the greatest grievance was 
from the large cypresses which the wind 
had blown down and heaped upon one 
another.” 

The forest of the swamp consists of a 
mixture of coniferous and deciduous 
trees. In every direction the ground is 
encumbered with old logs and stumps in 
all stages of decomposition. There is 
the cypress, pine, and that most impor- 
tant of all the deciduous trees, the sweet 
gum; several varieties of oaks, beech, 
the tulip tree, dogwood, holly, persim- 
mon and black gum, black walnut, pig- 
nut, cedar, red mulberry, the American 
elm, laurel, sweet bay, sassafras, black 
cherry, hickory and yellow pine. Small 
plants and vines are almost innumer- 
able; and there are many species of 
lianas. Parasitic leaf fungi are abundant. 
Mention should also be made of the 
cane-brake, so common in the swamps 
of our Southern and Southwestern 
States. Mosses are also abundant, and 
there are flowers in profusion. 

In spring the fragrant yellow blos- 
soms of the gelsemium and the large 
dusky-red trumpets of the begonia are 
seen in great profusion among the 
crowns of the trees. Smilax and cle- 
matis are abundant in the open swamp, 
and mistletoe is found upon the branches 
of the trees, especially around Lake 
Drummond. There are ferns and Span- 
ish moss depending from the branches 
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A HUNTERS’ SONG. 


of the cypress trees—giving the swamp 
a most sombre aspect. 

The game animals of the Dismal 
Swamp consist of black bear, Virginia 
deer, grey squirrels, opossums and rac- 
coons; and the game birds include wild 
turkey, grouse and partridge, geese and 
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several species of ducks. The great 

Swamp is accessible to all sportsmen 

who do not object to roughing it, and 

competent guides can be secured at 

Norfolk, who furnish boats with which 

to traverse the canals and the lake. 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


A HUNTERS’ SONG. 


By DAN 


DE FOE, 


I lift my hat to the rod and creel; 
Hurrah for the dog and gun! 

Hurrah for the brush where the game birds flush— 
Hurrah for the rising sun! 

Tho’ we romp and race in the merry chase, 
This toast in our breasts will burn: 

Here’s to those who wait at the old home gate 
To welcome our return! 


We're up and away at the break of day— 
‘ We're off with a relish rare. 

We tramp with a will over vale and hill, 
And bid good-bye to Care. 

We're eager to start and swift to go— 
And yet will the true heart yearn 

For those who wait at the old home gate 


To welcome his return. 


O! the game we killed. 


O! the bags we filled. 


O! the lunch and the pipe at noon. 

With comrades gay, ‘twas a glorious day, 
But it ended none too soon. 

For, however glad was the time we had, 
There’s a gladder yet to learn— 

It’s with those who wait at the old home gate 
To welcome our return. 


Florence, Colorado, 
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By FRANK M. BISSINGER. 


Former Special State Game Warden of Wisconsin. 


AND HIS CALLING. 


HIS paper treats of the 
intensely interesting 
though as yet misunder- 
stood calling of the 
game warden. ‘en 
years ago the sub- 
ject would in all 
probability have been 
of little general in- 
terest, for the very 
good reason that the work 
of a responsible game war- 
den was, at that time, more 
or less of unknown quantity as well 
as quality. It is due to generally 
read journals like Sports AFIELD and 
others of a similar character and scope 
that public sentiment has become 
aroused as to. what is necessary for the 
protection of game. The passing away 
of the bison, the rapid decimation of our 
elk and fur-bearing animals and the dis- 
appearance of several species of food 
fishes, furnished boundless material for 
thundering and reverberating sermons 
from these educators. The evolution of 
the real game warden and a more gen- 
eral recognition of the worth and neces- 
sity of his labor kept pace with the 
growth of public sentiment. But many 
more sermons are needed, and vast au- 
diences have yet to hear the voice of 
the preacher press which labors inces- 
santly to inculcate common-sense and 
humane feelings. Likewise, a further 
improvement in the ranks of game 
wardens can be looked for. Regarding 
this, the first question presenting itself 
is: What are the elements and qualities 
necessary in a thoroughgoing and hon- 
est game warden? 

Above all else, he must be a gentle- 
man and have the respect of the com- 







munity. Absolutely necessary are moral 
and physical courage, clear-headedness, 
education and health, honesty in large 
chunks and ability to judge human nat- 
ure. These attributes the man must 
have when he takes up his work. By 
thorough application to it he may soon 
acquire a necessary acquaintance with 
the law as practiced in the lower courts, 
and the faculty of being his own detec- 
tive; he will gain the essential strength 
and skill in handling by day or night a 
canoe or sail boat, no matter what the 
state of the weather. He will find grow 
within him love and knowledge of the 
woods and the ever-changing life there- 
in. Jt goes without saying that he must 
be conversant with the fish and game 
laws of his own State, if not with those 
of the adjoining States. How varied 
and divergent the requirements really 
are will be seen further on. Where the 
appointments of game wardens are dic- 
tated solely by political considerations— 
being made for the purpose of political 
reward, effect or capital—the result will 
be obvious, and the interests of the 
commonwealth at large suffer. Effi- 
ciency alone should be the dominant 
consideration. 

The usefulness and efficiency of the 
game warden departments of particu- 
larly Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois and 
Iowa will be much enhanced when these 
States shall have agreed on uniformity 
in their game laws. Many conflicting 
features are being found in them now. 
Take the spring shooting, for one. 
There is the enlightened State of IIli- 
nois, countenancing and permitting the 
slaughter of migratory birds during 
their breeding season. Essential, how- 


ever, and ultimately bound to come are 
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NatTIONAL Fish AND Game Laws. Is it 
not preposterous for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to disburse annually huge sums 
for the expensive gathering and planting 
of spawn and fry of food as well as 
game fishes, when this same Govern- 
ment permits pirate fishermen in Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Illinois to catch 
immense quantities of immature fish, 
planted one or two years before? It is 
claimed that the great and powerful fish 
trusts, with headquarters in Chicago and 
Cleveland, are probably working greater 
injury to public interests than many of 
the other so-called “tyrant trusts.” Our 
Great Lakes are practically fished out. 
The whitefish has disappeared almost 
entirely from these waters, and the food 
fish market is now to a great extent be- 
ing supplied from Lake Winnipeg and 
Canadian waters—requiring a high im- 
port duty and thereby explaining to the 
consumer the steadily rising prices of 
this staple commodity. 

The supervision of commercial fish- 
ing forms part of the duties of game 
wardens. This is no small matter and 
often fraught with danger. A knowl- 
edge of the fishing grounds is necessary, 
as these are constantly changing with 
the seasons of the year and the corres- 
ponding shifting of the fish to other 
feeding grounds. Equally essential is a 
perfect familiarity with the different spe- 
cies of fishes and the many “this and 
that” that go to distinguish them. 
Lawyers for the defence have a nasty 
habit of trying to embarass the prose- 
cuting officer, the game warden, and are 
apt to put tom-fool questions, which 
serve their purpose, however. 

The netting of black bass is pro- 
hibited altogether in Wisconsin. Fre- 
quently, however, baarels full of this 
toothsome fish are found in express 
cars while in transit to Chicago. If the 
shipment is not correctly labeled, to cor- 
respond with the contents and as re- 
quired by law, the shipment is confis- 
cated. But then it devolves upon the 
warden to ‘go for” the shipper proper. 
The mere shipping of the bass does not 


convict the man of having netted them. 
He must be taken in the act. And here 
a thorough knowledge of the life and 
habits of the bass becomes essential, if 
it be really desired to arrest and prose- 
cute the man. To surprise and get 
his man, the warden must know that 
bass are never taken in quantities in nets 
that are set in open water. This fish 
will simply not “lead” in open water. 
Whenever he comes across the lead to a 
hoop, fyke or pound net, he will rub his 
nose on the tarred twine, so to speak, 
smell of it and then turn around and 
swim back and away from danger. In 
this respect he is like his cannibal 
brother, the carp. Neither fish can be 
netted by the ordinary methods. He 
will be caught when a seine is used or 
a gill-net is stretched across the mouth 
of a bayou. In the latter case the cap- 
ture is effected by “plunging” from 
shore towards the twine, by which pro- 
cedure the fish is actually driven into 
the meshes of the net. With this 
knowledge, the task of the warden be- 
comes somewhat easier. If fully ac- 
quainted with the localities in which 
bass abound or are likely to be caught, 
he can arrange matters so that he will 
surprise the poachers while at work. 
But he is always at a disadvantage, for 
the reason that astute fishermen seldom 
if ever work alone, and six or eight 
watchful eyes are more effective than 
the two of a warden. Being engaged 
in unlawful work, it follows that they 
are constantly on the qui vive and ever 
ready to detect the approach of their 
enemy. At the least sign of danger 
they are apt to set sail and fly away, 
before it has been possible to discover 
their identity. Again, it is possible that, 
knowing themselves to be stronger in 
numbers and therefore superior to one 
or two men, they will show fight or so 
disable the officer’s boat that a pursuit 
by him becomes impossible. 

The bodily dangers to which a con- 
scientious game warden finds himself 
exposed are twofold: (1) those that are 
incident to the work itself (as injury to 
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limb and sight, while travelling through 
the woods or speeding away on ice 
boats); and (2) those that he should 
look forward to as possibly threatening 
him from jail birds and pot-hunters who 
may have reason to hate him and seek 
a convenient opportunity to put him 
hors de combat. The latter, however, 
he can tolerably well guard against. 
Men who stand ready to maim or mur- 
der a representative of the law are al- 
ways found to be arrant cowards. The 
wishy-washy game warden—the fellow 
who likes to see his name in print, who 
makes a bee line to the newspaper office 
to have his arrival published whenever 
he strikes a strange town; also the fel- 
low who holds up a whiskey bar and 
tells an admiring crowd of his wonder- 
ful exploits—is altogether a harmless 
creature and is so considered by the 
very men of whom he is supposed to be 
in quest. He need not worry. But the 
warden who keeps his mouth shut and 
remains under cover whenever possible 
—who does his work and then sinks 
out of sight again, without having made 
any unnecessary acquaintances —must 
beware. I know of but four instances 
where Wisconsin game wardens were 
fired upon during the last five years. 
Once, on Lake Winnebago, during a 
mélée between several wardens and 
thrice their number of fishermen who 
persisted in fishing with nets. In that 
case, however, the latter were goaded 
and wrought up to a feeling of frenzy 
by the fact that one of the officers, 
without call, had pointed his Winchester 
at them. Public sentiment was entirely 
with the fishermen on that occasion. In 
another case a warden had made extra- 
ordinary efforts to stop “ plunging”’ in a 
river full of sloughs and with the mouths 
of several small creeks emptying into it. 
The men whom he was putting out of 
business were unscrupulous half-breeds, 
common thieves and overgrown boys— 
all of them familiar with the ménus of 
more than one county jail. They finally 
had become an exasperated lot. 
Plunging is a lucrative way of poach- 


ing. One end of a strong gill-net—pos- 
sibly 500 feet long and with a double 
bag in the centre—is made fast near 
shore, while the other, in a wide circle, 
is taken out in a boat and set so as to 
close the mouth of the bayou. It thus 
pens in all the fish that may be between 
the shore and the net. Then the plung- 
ers begin their work. Standing in the 
bow of their boat, which is slowly 
rowed along and away from the shore, 
one of them jabs a long pole, to the 
end of which several pieces of stout 
leather are attached, into the water. 
This makes a peculiar noise and scares 
the fish away. They naturally seek to 
escape into deep water and are forced 
into the bag of the net. Two or three 
of such hauls are known to have yield- 
ed more than $80 worth of fish. On 
still nights the swishing noise of plung- 
ing can be heard for a half-mile, and thus 
the location of the poachers is betrayed. 
This they cannot guard against, but they 
generally take the precaution of posting 
sentries below and above the place of 
operation—and these fellows are by no 
means fools. Their eyes and ears are 
just as keen of sight and hearing as are 
those of the warden, and either side is 
anxious to outwit the other. This is 
about as exciting a game as can be 
played. A pat, full house or a flush do 
really not compare with it. 

Then there are the long cruises on 
dark, moonless nights. A night on the 
water is different from one spent in the 
woods. The nocturnal voices that greet 
the ear are also vastly varying. Here, 
above all, is heard the soothing wash 
and murmuring of the water as it rolls 
on and on to the deep beyond. This 
monotony is made more emphatic, here 
and there, wherever a partly submerged 
snag suddenly raises its thinnest end 
above the surface, with a gurgling swish 
and swash, wonderingly sputtering, 
‘““What is the matter?” And then, as 
if for very shame, it quickly hides its 
head again—only to repeat the opera- 
tion over and over. Next there is heard 


the startled cry of a rice hen which had 
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been quietly dozing near the edge of 
the rushes, when a muskrat suddenly 
dove up from underneath. Her cry has 
been heard by others. Some 50 feet 
away a small flock of ducks are camped 
for the night, with one of their number 
doing sentry duty. And now watch 
this sentry. Slowly and carefully he 
paddles up to Her Hen Majesty, and 
who knows but what birds have their 
own language, after all? There appar- 
ently is a quick question from the duck 
to the hen; next a calm reply; and then 
the duck swims back, to be met by en- 
quiring looks from two or three of his 
flock who had noticed their guardian’s 
absence. With a merry twinkle in his 
eye, his roguish Duckship quacks his 
report: ‘Nothing to worry about. 
Only a scared hen.” Drowsily do the 
others hide their heads again, and for 
another hour peace and rest settle down 
on the duck family. But now another 
sound is noticed.. O the weirdness and 
sadness of it! Whence it comes, the 
uninitiated would find it difficult to tell. 
Some one with a proper regard for the 
fitness of things has likened it to the 
wailings of a lost soul. When the 
writer heard it for the first time, he 
found himself in his skiff directly oppo- 
site a grave-yard that runs down to the 
very edge of a river. It goes without 
saying that this fact heightened the ef- 
fect of it on him considerably. An old 
Indian furnished the explanation for this 
strange phenomenon. And, by the way, 
this same Indian—now nearly 93 years 
of age—during the early 4o’s frequently 
acted as the bodyguard and guide for 
Eleazar Williams, the Indian missionary, 
who claimed to be the Lost Dauphin of 
France, and who left his rude cabin on 
the banks of the mighty Fox in 1848, 
never to return. This Indian and the 
less important scribe one night drifted 
lazily down with the current when this 
strange sound was heard. Avs if to en- 
join silence, the old man raised his hand 
for a moment, after which he made his 
gaff hook ready for use. Bending way 
down over the side of the boat, he gazed 
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intently toward the bottom of the canoe. 
Then came a careful movement of his 
sinewy arm, a sudden thrust, a rapid 
jerk, and Lo! there was impaled a big 
sheephead on the end of the hook. For 
some as yet unexplained reason sheep- 
heads (which belong to the sucker 
family) will gently rub up against the 
bottom of a boat, suck themselves fast 
and remain thus, sometimes for hours. 
The sound heard is undoubtedly pro- 
duced by the constant sucking process 
and is intensified by the vibration trans- 
mitted to the thin wood of the canoe. 
Atmospheric conditions may likewise 
enter into the matter. 

But there are other noises on the 
water, and pity on the man who does 
not keep his ears open, to drink in the 
wonderful music. Listen! A heavy 
splash, followed by the peculiar noise of 
air bubbles coming to the surface and 
exploding there. ‘Tis a hungry mink 
which had been lying on a half sub- 
merged tree stump, waiting for prey in 
the water below. A sudden bound and 
leap, and the chase begins. Hither and 
thither dart pursued and pursuer. Twice 
is the latter ready to bury his sharp lit- 
tle teeth in the side of the bullhead 
ahead of him and twice he feels the 
horny side prong—that terrible weapon 
of the bullhead—prick his snout, and 
the very next moment the coveted prize 
has disappeared. Of course, His Mink- 
ship knows that it is imbedded in the 
mud bank below him and there it is 
safe. ‘But wait, another time,” thinks 
he and quickly makes for shore again. 
Still panting from the exertion, his nos- 
trils inhale the smell of meat. With 
every sense on the alert, he sniffs again 
and again and then follows the scent. 
Cautiously he proceeds. But what trag- 
edy is to follow! There is heard a sud- 


den whirr! a clang of steel, the snap- 
ping of a trap, the breaking of tender 
bones, a wild shriek of pain, angry spit- 
ting and sputtering, a wild tearing 
around and vain attempts to drag the 
trap away—followed by final exhaustion 
of the mink and his temporary yielding 
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to the inevitable, which comes when 
daylight brings the trapper and with him 
the cruel shot or blow of death. 

And still pitchy darkness! Another 
mile separates the warden from where 
he can occasionally hear his plunger 
friends at work. Quietly the boat is 
pushed along, with no sound from the 
paddle as it enters and leaves the water. 
Just then a number of sleeping mudhens 
are run into, and away they go—wildly 
flapping their wings and noisily striking 
the water, until a few rods farther on, 
where they alight again. If there be a 
spy on shore near by, this sudden flight 
of birds has certainly been heard by 
him. Therefore, a bunch of grass is 
grabbed, and thus the boat is held sta- 
tionary for several minutes. But, noth- 
ing betraying a spy’s presence, the officer 
pushes on. But now there is a bright 
red flash ahead, followed simultaneously 
by the tell-tale report of a .38-calibre 
revolver, the ominous whist'e of the bul- 
let and next a short, sharp crack as it 
strikes and breaks the paddle. Then 
the emergency paddle is plied— sending 
the boat quickly ashore and away from 
the spot—and none too soon, for four 
more shots are fired by the hidden 
coward on shore. An expert, evidently 
—for the bullets hit the water in rapid 
succession just where the boat would 
probably have been, had its occupant 
chosen to dash out toward the middle 
of the river. But, instead, he now 
stands ashore—more careful than before 
not to betray his presence. A breaking 
of twigs indicates where the spy had 
been concealed and whence he now 
slinks away. Answering shots from the 
shore above, where his companions have 
been at work, tell that his signals have 
been heard. Under the circumstances 
the night’s work has been in vain. Of 
course, the warden might have shot 
back, but he surely would have gained 
nothing by it. Different it was when 
the same man was fired at in the woods 
a year or two later. 

The line dividing Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, south of Duluth, runs through 
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a wild and unsettled country, the home 
of the deer and the bear. It is here 
that one frequently comes across the 
shack or dug-out of men on whose 
heads there stands a prize. Once there, 
they are safe from capture and even pur- 
suit. No self-respecting sheriff would 
think of mixing with the lot unless at 
the head of a posse. The shack of one 
of these men stands on a clearing, half 
of it in Wisconsin and half of it in Min- 
nesota. This fact was pointed out ex- 
ultingly by its occupant to the game 
warden who had seen him haul the car- 
cass of a deer during the close season 
through the Wisconsin woods and had 
followed to the shanty. Saying which, 
the man retreated to the other end of 
the cabin, which, according to him, was 
on Minnesota ground. Another surly 
looking individual, with his rifle slung 
over his knees but ready for action, sat 
near the door, an interested listener. 
The warden’s companions were three ~ 
miles away, and so he concluded that, . 
just then, the Minnesota man had the 
best of the argument. ‘Guess you’re 
right,” he remarked. ‘1’ll tell the other 
boys behind me.”’ There was a forced 
smile on his lips when he began to re- 
trace his steps to the woods, 4o feet 
away, but keeping the shanty and its oc- 
cupants in sight. The moment he had 
passed behind the first tree he dropped 
to the ground among the ferns and un- 
derbrush. And none too soon, for two 
rifles began to sing out and pieces of 
bark told but too plainly in what direc- 
tion the bullets were speeding. Care- 
fully creeping along, dragging his rifle, 
he reached the top of a knoll whence a 
fair view of the shanty could be had. 
And then he shot. One of the men 
was again firing in the direction in which 
the warden had disappeared, while the 
other was in the act of re-loading his 
still smoking rifle. At him, standing 


nearest, the officer shot—aiming at the 
heart. The bullet struck the rifle—driv- 
ing the weapon with terrific force against 
the man’s stomach and then, fortunately, 
glancing off. But the man’s right hand 
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was badly smashed and bleeding pro- 
fusely, as could be plainly seen when he 
raised himself from the ground where he 
had fallen. Simultaneously with his 
yell of fright and pain, a second shot 
was sent in the direction of the other. 
This went wide off its mark, while the 
man himself jumped quickly behind the 
shanty. Meanwhile the wounded fellow 
attempted to pick up his rifle with the 
uninjured hand, but an additional shot 
from the warden and his loudly shouted 
“Drop that gun!” and “Run over to 
Minnesota, you galoot!” had the de- 
sired effect. Both men ran and were 
swallowed up in the woods beyond. 
Under cover of the shanty the warden 
secured the outlaw’s rifle, and, after an 
hour’s forced tramp, struck his own 
party’s camp. That same night a sec- 
ond descent was made on the shack, but 
no trace of the men was found. 

A game warden gets his information 
or pointers for. the running down of 
poachers in various ways; but in this, 
as in everything else, experience is the 
best and most reliable helper. Having 
that, he will know, for instance, that 
shortly before and during the Jewish 
holidays large quantities of small (less 
than one pound in weight) and therefore 
illegal pike are being sold wherever 
Jews patronize fish markets. Like veni- 
son when it is in the red, the pike is con- 
ceded to taste best when it is small in 
size. Then it is “up to” the game war- 
den. He must know where the largest 
catches of pike are liable to be made 
and take his measures accordingly. 
Again. Two years ago, on a cold De- 
cember day, a Wisconsin game warden 
stopped a Wisconsin Central freight train 
at a station not far from the State line 
and demanded that six flat cars, loaded 
with Christmas trees, be set out and left 
behind. The conductor, backed up by 
two burly brakemen, refused point-blank 
and told the warden to go somewhere; 
but he changed his tune quickly when 
shown an order from his Division Super- 
intendent to comply with the officer’s 
request. An hour later the cars had 
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been unloaded, and, as expected, quite a 
number of fat bucks and does were 
found hidden away under the trees. 
Similar seizures were made at various 
other places in the State at about the 
same time. It being impossible to as- 
certain on which of the thousand and 
more railroad sidings in the far North 
Woods of Wisconsin Christmas trees 
were being loaded, the next best thing 
was resorted to—namely, an examina- 
tion of the trains. But quite a number 
of men were arrested in the woods— 
some of them while they were loading 
the cars and hiding the carcasses and 
others with the deer still in their pos- 
session or hanging near their camps. In 
all these cases the officers knew exactly 
where to go and what to do. 

Informers, if the term be permitted 
in all cases, may be divided into two 
classes.. There is the firm believer in 
game laws, who notifies the officers 
purely for the sake of protecting the 
game, even though he may thereby in- 
cur the lasting enmity of the men whom 
he reports. It will not be out of place 
to state that ministers of the gospel— 
nearly all of whom are ardent lovers of 
true sport—have given the Wisconsin 
game warden department much valuable 
assistance. ‘“Informers” of this class 
are always sure of being treated with 
respect. But it cannot be said that the 
same consideration is shown the man 
who “peaches” for a money considera- 
tion, or for the quite frequent purpose 
of “getting even’ with some one, or 
because this somebody else may be 
more successful as a hunter than he 
himself. 

One of the most objectionable features 
of game laws is the provision under 
which the informer gets half or part of 
the fine imposed; and nothing caused the 
vocation of the game warden to be ele- 
vated more in the eyes of the public as 
did the elimination of just this provision 
from the Wisconsin statute books. Sur- 
prisingly large also is the number of 
those who give information for no other 
reason than to retaliate for some fancied 
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wrong or insult. The tenor of letters 
of such a nature is frequently such as 
to suggest at once the animus and spirit 
that caused it to be written. There is 
always a certain element of weakness in 
such cases, when, after a half-hearted 
examination and investigation, they are 
really taken into court. A little more 
pleasant becomes the investigation of a 
reported violation when the warden 
satisfies himself that one “skinflint” has 
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peached on another. In cases of this 
kind the warden frequently finds it an 
easy matter to so conduct his investiga- 
tion as to bring about a conviction of 
both parties. But there are also cases 
on record where the probing of a certain 
case caused things to so shape them- 
selves that the informer became, in his 
turn, the prosecuted, and, eventually, the 
convicted party. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


KLONDYKE COUNTRY. 


By DR. R. L. MAGOON. 


N the winter 
of 1898 I 
was in Phila- 
delphia, finish- 
ing my course 
at the Philadel- 
phia Dental College. 
At that time all the 
world seemed elec- 
trified by the won- 
derful reports of gold found in the Klon- 
dyke Country, and “Klondicitis” was a 
very common affliction. It proved to be 
a very contagious malady, and it was not 
long before I myself had a very serious 
attack, which I soon determined nothing 
but the “Gold Cure” could remedy. I 
had a brother who had spent the winter 
at Lake Lindeman, about 20 miles the 
other side of the celebrated Chilkoot 
Pass—from which point there was ex- 
cellent navigation down into the interior. 
It took very little urging on his part to 
induce me to join him. I quickly made 
my plans, and soon had what I thought 
was a very fine outfit, which, however, 
contained neither pick nor shovel. In- 
stead, I took a goodly supply of drugs 
and my dental instruments — thinking 
that would be the best way for me to 
dig gold. In making enquiries, I pos- 
sibly asked more questions concerning 
the game of that country than I did 





about its mineral wealth, and my outfit 
lacked nothing in the way of implements 
of the chase. 

As soon after graduation as possible, 
I was on my way, and, on the sth of 
April, stepped aboard the Pacific Mail 
Company’s steamer Queen at Tacoma, 
and, after a delightful voyage amidst 
the grandest of scenery, landed five days 
later — on Easter Sunday—at Dyea, 
Alaska. The next day I began my 
walk into the interior. Along the coast 
everything was green, balmy and spring- 
like, but I had not gone far before things 
began to assume a decidedly wintry ap- 
pearance. That night I slept at Sheep’s 
Camp, which is about 4 miles from the 
summit. Early next morning I was 
toiling slowly along the winding path 
upward through the snow. On either 
side were abrupt, snow-covered moun- 
tains, while a short distance before me 
was one thrown directly across my path 
—the climb proper. I soon had an un- 
pleasant reminder that the country was 
no paradise. Rounding a sharp bend in 


the road, I came upon a small party, en- 
gaged in digging into a snow bank, in 
the hope of finding the dead bodies of 
former comrades—the victims of a giant 
snow slide. 

So many descriptions having been 
given of the Chilcoot Pass, it is useless 
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for me to here describe it—though I 
have made ten trips over the Pass and 
found it more interesting each time. At 
that time, as far as the eye could reach, 
was to be seen a solid, unbroken line of 
men, moving forward from early morn- 
ing till late at night —A line 30 miles in 
length (from the coast to Lindeman), 
and, if one were to step aside to rest, he 
would have to watch for an opportunity 
to wedge back into line upon the beaten 
path. At the steepest places steps were 
cut or worn into the snow, and it was 
like climbing a long, steep flight of 
Stairs. 

After a weary tramp, I arrived that 
night at Lake Lindeman in a by no 
means gentle snow storm, and, after a 
most discouraging hunt among tents 
and snow-covered shacks, I finally found 
my brother and was welcomed to his 
‘“‘residence’” — of which the chimney 
only could be seen at a distance of 30 
feet. The number of miners then camp- 
ing at Lake Lindeman was estimated at 
about 7,000, and there were fully that 
number five miles further on, at Lake 
Bennet. There was yet quite a young 
winter before us in that country, and the 
ice did not go out of the lakes and 
rivers till about the roth of June. In 
May, when they were building their 
boats, it was a wonderful sizht—prob- 
ably one of the greatest shipyards the 
world has ever seen. Every one was 
sawing his own lumber by hand A log, 
possibly 18 or 20 feet long, would be 
raised up on wooden horses about as 
high as a man’s head, and then one man 
would stand on top and another below 
and with a long whip-saw would slowly 
cut out their inch boards. Watching 
the operation reminded me of the re- 
mark an old Indian was once said to 
have made; he said “the easiest work 
he ever did was to watch a white man 
mow.” Well, it was easy for me to 
watch other people saw lumber; but, 
when | tried it myself, I found it was 
not all sport. Some had lumber for 
sale, and the price was only $250.00 
per thousand! As soon as the lakes 


opened up, practically every one started 
down-stream, and Lindeman quickly be- 
came a quiet village. Upon enquiry, I 
learned that, originally, there had been 
an abundance of game in that region 
and that a bear was even yet occasion- 
ally found, but the great volume of traf- 
fic had frightened most of the game far 
back into the country, away from the 
trail. 

About the roth of July, my brother 
and I concluded to go on a big hunt. 
We invited a man who had wintered 
with my brother, and whose only name 
I can remember was “Mack,” to go 
with us. Early one morning we set out 
to face the unknown. Each had his 
blankets and long rubber boots, and, 
divided between us, we carried a gold 
pan, shovel, coil of rope, axe, nails, etc., 
and provisions for a ten days’ trip. 
When our packs were completed, we 
found them plenty heavy enough. We 
rowed across the lake, and, having hid 
our boat in the bushes, cheerfully began 
our long tramp. All that day we trav- 
elled alongside of a goodly sized moun- 
tain stream, in a thickly wooded valley 
between mountain ranges. There was 
an abundance of dense foliage and the 
loveliest of flowers. About noon we 
found some trout in a quiet part of a 
small stream, and succeeded in shooting 
about a dozen, which were soon frying 
in our gold pan, and a fine addition they 
made to our dinner. We had a delight- 
ful walk that afternoon—the timber be- 
ing quite heavy and but little underbrush 
to bother us. Twice during that first 
day we ran across tracks of some large 
animals which we concluded were cari- 
bou. This was encouraging—so on we 
hurried. About 9 o’clock we thought 
we had covered distance enough for one 
day; so we made a nice little brush 
house, by nailing poles between four 
trees and covering the top and sides 
with fir branches. In half an hour we 
had a house fit for a king and we cer- 
tainly could not have rested better that 
night had we slept in Buckingham Pal- 
ace. After a hearty breakfast next 
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morning, we renewed our journey — 
none the worse for our previous day’s 
tramp. This day proved as uneventful 
as the preceding one, and at night we 
reached the end of our upward rising 
valley and camped not far from a huge 
glacier, whence our mountain stream 
got its water supply. The next morn- 
ing, after prospecting a little for gold, 
we began the ascent of the steep moun- 
tain to our right, and, after a long, tire- 
some time of it, succeeded in working 
our way through the dense underbrush 
and got above timber-line. We now 
had good solid rock or plenty of snow 
for footing, and moved with more speed. 
It was most exhausting work for me— 
not having been toughened into it. To- 
wards noon I found myself constituting 
the rear guard. We ate a cold lunch 
on a cold stone and after a short rest 
moved on. We crossed some fine peaks 
that afternoon and in several places 
found tracks of game, but, as they had 
not been made recently, we did not fol- 
low them. 

About 4 o'clock the boys, who were 
a little in advance and to my lett, 
stopped behind a huge rock and began 
gesticulating wildly—enjoining silence 
and for me to advance. Upon reaching 
them, they showed me some kind of an 
animal about the size of a cat—perched 
upon a rock and distant about 80 yards 
—which they said they wanted for sup- 
per Poor fellows! they hadn’t had a 
mouthful of fresh meat for about a year 
and could relish most anything. Being 
anxious not to lose their game, and hav- 
ing a fair opinion of my marksmanship, 
they wished me to act as executioner. 
Although I wanted larger game, I soon 
consented to try a shot. I fired and the 
animal disappeared behind the rock, 
where we found it with its head torn 
completely away. It proved to be some- 
what like a very large grey squirrel, and 
at suppertime we found it made a very 
savory roast. About 6 o'clock we 
reached the northern edge of the moun- 
tain, which was quite abrupt and filled 
n completely with snow. A grand 


sight met our gaze. Far below us 
stretched a beautiful lake—probably 10 
miles long by 1% miles in width. Its 
opposite shore was a very precipitous 
mountain which rose like a wall for 
many hundreds of feet. It was of a 
brownish, rocky formation, without a 
particle of vegetation, and, from its re- 
flection in the still waters, it was difficult 
to tell where one ended and the other 
began. Far to our left was to be seen 
an enormous glacier, while to the right 
the lake lost itself to view behind an- 
other mountain. On our side of the 
lake was a strip of low, level ground, 
probably a half mile in width and ex- 
tending the entire length of the lake, in 
places being swampy but mostly heavily 
timbered. At a glance we correctly 
surmised that it was a fine feeding 
ground for game. 

This large lake did not appear on any 
of our maps; and, after getting better 
acquainted with it, we called it ‘“Mos- 
quito Lake’”’—and I think it was well 
named. After feasting our eyes, we be- 
gan our descent. I happened to be the 
fortunate one who was carrying the 
shovel at the time, and I sat down upon 
it, using it for a toboggan, and coasted 
down the mountainside fully a mile. 
Sometimes I was on top and sometimes 
the shovel was; but I made great speed 
and had a grand time. As we encoun- 
tered some hard travelling, we did not 
reach the lake that night, but, early 
next morning, we cautiously explored 
its shores. The ground in the low 
places was tracked up like a barnyard 
and every moment we expected to run 
across some game. There was an 
abundance of grass and willow shrub- 
bery and for a feeding place it could not 
be excelled. Being naturally a pro- 
tected spot, vegetation of all kinds flour- 
ished to a remarkable degree. Fragrant 
flowers were upon all sides and one little 
pool we found was just covered with 
water lilies. Discarded antlers were ly- 
ing about; which, with other signs of 
game, somewhat consoled us,- but all 
that day we found no living thing. I 
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sat up all that night at what I thought 
to be a runway between two feeding 
places, but saw nor heard nothing. Upon 
going to awaken the boys early in the 
morning, I found evidence that a moose 
had a very short time before passed 
within 100 yards of where they were 
sleeping. Being unable to follow his 
trail, we soon gave him up and decided 
to change our camp down to the un- 
known foot of the lake; so we made a 
large raft, upon which we placed all our 
baggage, and in the middle of the after- 
noon were ready to start down-stream. 
At the last moment Mack wisely de- 
cided to walk, so Harry and I manned 
our craft and sailed out. The wind was 


_ in our favor and our voyage promised to 


be a pleasant one. The lake making a 
sort of a bend, we boldly and foolishly 
steered down the very centre of it. 
When within maybe three-fourths of a 
mile of the end, it was suddenly borne 
in upon us that .our speed had wonder- 
fully increased and that the current was 
quite strong. We, therefore, endeavored 
to bring our unwieldy craft nearer the 
shore, but our poles were poor paddles, 
and before we could reach the shore 
there was no shore to reach—nothing 
but smooth, perpendicular rock! The 
abrupt mountains upon either side were 
fast closing in and we wished we had 
“packed our pack” with Mack. Our 
once sleepily peaceful lake was now a 
deep cajion 30 feet wide. The water be- 
gan to seethe and boil around us and we 
could plainly hear the roar of the falls 
ahead. Cataracts are pleasant to look 
at only from the lower side and best 
from land. We two hunters began to 
realize that our chances for deimg game 
were far better than they were for get- 
ting game. About 50 feet from the 
drop, was a large rock projecting above 
the water, and, as we were being rushed 
by, we both grappled it, and by almost 
super-human strength succeeded in 
bringing our raft to a standstill. With 
muscles tense, we took in the situation. 
If we clambered up onto that rock and 
let our raft go, we would simply prolong 


our fate and have no chance whatever of 
getting out alive. By looking ahead, we 
saw that the outlet was narrowed up 
suddenly on our side of the stream by a 
rocky ledge which projected out some 6 
or 8 feet. Here was our chance! could 
we but strike that point, we could leap 
upon the rock, which was ragged and 
might possibly afford a foot-hold. We 
loosened our grasp and seized our poles. 
Whether or not our frantic efforts in- 
fluenced that raft to our haven of refuge, 
I know not; but strike the point we did, 
and as, from the hind end of the raft, 
rocks could be seen not far below the 
surface, I immediately leaped overboard 
and found myself waist-deep in the 
water and wedged in between two 
stones, in an elegant position to hold 
our raft endwise to the current. The 
front end being firm on the point of 
rock, I managed to hold it steady, while 
Harry removed all our baggage. Then, 
loosening my grip, the raft was snatched 
forward and ‘‘went down with colors 
flying.” It was a sheer drop of 15 feet, 
and, striking the rocks below, those 
large logs were broken like pipe-stems. 
We carefully and slowly clambered up 
the rocky wall about 40 feet, and soon 
found ourselves on safe ground—two 
thankful lads, I assure you. Mack 
shortly afterwards appeared upon the 
scene and we fixed our camp in a shel- 
tered nook in the rock. I was soon 
soundly sleeping, with my wet clothes 
hanging before the fire. It was their 
turn to keep watch that night, and about 
1 o'clock, Mack, who was then on duty, 
grabbed me by the arm, and, with a 
shaky and excited voice, tried to say— 
“‘Th-the-there—are t-two moose!”” At 
first I couldn’t believe him and thought 
he had the nightmare, but Harry con- 
firmed the story by saying he saw one 
which had just waded the stream and 
entered a marsh nearby. 

We quickly held a council of war, and 
Harry, who had made himself somewhat 
acquainted with the lay of the land the 
preceding evening, thought he would go 
around a hill and get to the farther out- 
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let of the low ground, where he would 
either meet His Mooseship or cut off 
his line of retreat; while Mack and I 
were to enter the low ground where the 
moose had disappeared. When we 
thought Harry had time to get into po- 
sition, we started out—keeping near the 
edge of the mountain for about 200 
yards, when, turning a sharp point of 
rock, we beheld our real live moose 
quietly feeding—broadside on to us and 
at about 100 yards distance. I can truth- 
fully say that it didn’t affect my nerves a 
particle, but poor Mack he certainly had 
the buck-ague. Had to hold his jaw 
with both hands to keep his teeth from 
chattering. At that season of the year 
there is hardly any darkness at all, and, 
though only 1:30 a. m., it was plenty 
light enough for perfect shooting. Mack 
soon recovered somewhat and began to 
give whispered advice. ‘Doc,’ said he, 
‘‘be sure and aim at the head. It’s the 
only place.” I said No—that I was go- 
ing to hunt for his heart. Mack said 
he was going to aim for the centre of 
his forehead, any how, and, as the moose 
would raise his head every moment and 
look our way, he had a good opportun- 
ity. Bracing myself against a stone 
and getting down on one knee, I told 
Mack to say the word when he was 
ready. After holding my aim for what 
I thought was a long time, he gave the 
signal, and both rifles spoke as one. The 
immense form shook visibly and an in- 
stant later leaped forward and fell in the 
water, where, after floundering around 
for a few minutes, it arose and kindly 
walked out upon dry land, where, after 
another volley (which proved to have 
been about harmless) it fell for the last 
time. We reached our moose in double- 
quick time—Harry quickly joining us. 
He was near by all the time, but had 
kept under cover—intending to kill him 
if we failed. 

Mack showed us a place on the 
moose’s forehead just above the eyes, 
and, expanding himself somewhat, said: 
“That’s what killed him. I can always 
tell when I fire a gun if my aim has 
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been perfect or not. I knew just where 
that ball went. Zhat fixed him.” Upon 
looking, we thought sure he was right. 
We then examined the body, to see if I 
had missed him, but found that my .30- 
40 had been true to the mark—the ball 
having passed through the body a 
couple of inches forward of and above 
the heart, cutting, as we afterwards found 
out, a large blood vessel and doing fear- 
ful execution. A small boy could easily 
have forced his arm through the open- 
ing where the ball came out. We then 
examined the head more carefully, and 
found the supposed death wound that 
Mack had given it to be nothing but 
mud and water! He had missed him 
entirely. Upon dressing the moose, we 
found it in prime condition. The meat 
was tender, juicy, and of a delicious 
flavor, and the way we disposed of it 
would have done credit to famished sav- 
ages. After various estimates we finally 
set the weight of the animal at from goo 
to 1,100 pounds. We feasted and rested 
that day, and as our provisions, barring 
moose meat, were about exhausted, we 
decided to start home on the morrow. 
We took with us about 150 pounds of 
the best part of our game, which, with 
our other things gave us each a fright- 
ful load, but it was too good to leave 
more than was actually necessary. Had 
it been possible for us to have sledded 
that carcass back to Lindeman, we could 
have sold it easily for $2.00 a pound. 
After building three different rafts— 
each of which we rode as far as we 
dared on a rushing, river-like stream that 
happened to be going our way and get- 
ting nearly swamped a couple of times 
—we finally took to the mountains, and, 
four days later, reached Lindeman—a 
sorry-looking crew but a happy one. 
Had it not been for our moose, we 
would have gotten very hungry before 
getting back. The last day out we had 
but one biscuit, which we divided among 
the three of us. The meat we brought 
home with us we buried up the moun- 
tainside in the snow and ice, whence we 
kept our larder supplied for some time. 
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F the many talented contributors to 
whom Sports AFIELD is indebted 
for its present high standing as an 

exponent of Nature and her all-potent 
charms, there are none possessing a 
closer hold on the reader’s heart than 
the talented gentleman whose name 
heads this page. Naturalists are like 
poets, in the respect that they are not 
such by virtue of education or environ- 
ments. The love of Nature must be in- 
born, and paired with a faculty for closer, 
more minute observation than is possible 
in the case of ordinary mankind. More 
than this, there must exist the capability 
of following out a line of thought con- 
sistently and with system, and of record- 
ing the conclusions ultimately attained 
in an interesting manner for the instruc- 
tion of the masses. Judged by this 
standard of measurement, Morris Brown- 
ing Rice deserves rank among the first 
naturalists of his day, and in course of 
time must assuredly receive recognition 
as such. 

It was the good fortune of Buffon, 


Wilson, Charles Lucien Bonaparte, and 
even of Agassiz, to conduct their studies 
and researches at a time when but little 
was known of the fauna of this vast 
Western Continent. There was virgin 
territory to explore; fresh discoveries of 
great interest awaiting them on every 
hand and coming to light daily. Under 
such conditions, with similar opportuni- 
ties and a like encouragement to culti- 
vate the controlling passion of his life, 
renown as great as theirs would have 
come to Morris Rice; nor is credit in 
smaller degree his due, since, perforce, 
he is clinging to his chosen line of study 
with a singleness of purpose worthy of 
those earlier naturalists and in spite of 
the handicaps imposed by accident of 
time and surroundings. The greater 
praise should be his for the results at- 
tained. 

Impelled by that inherent love of the 
wilderness and its creatures, which is 
never wholly eradicate from the heart 
of civilized man, Mr. Rice has turned 
his back upon the amenities of urban 
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life, and is now located upon a little farm 
in the Ozark Mountain region of South- 
ern Missouri, some 50 miles from the 
nearest railroad. He writes enthusiasti- 
cally of the magnificent scenery sur- 
rounding his home; of the blesséd free- 
dom of the mountains and forests; of 
the clear, musical streams; the abund- 
ance of game; the thousands of song 
birds that throng the briar-set fence- 
corners and dense thickets that lie be- 
yond. He seems intensely happy in this 
blissful realm of peace and rest, and his 
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friends should rejoice that he has solved 
the secret of content, e’en though 
their sympathy is tinged with selfish- 
ness in the thought that they will ul- 
timately be the gainers from his volun- 
tary retirement to this out-of-the world 
hermitage. For Friend Rice will con- 
tinue, as in the past, his regular contri- 
butions to this magazine, and its thous- 
ands of readers will be privileged to 
share the fruits of his ceaseless enquiry 
into the whys and wherefores of our 
common parent, Mother Nature. 


OVER THE GREAT DIVIDE. 


By J. C. McKINNEY. 





NY sportsman who 
| can spare the time 
should make it a 
point to visit the 
great gamelands 
of Northwestern 
Colorado. Dur- 
ing the past six 
years I have spent 
about 4 weeks 
each fall in Routt, 
7 Garfield and Rio 
Z > Blanco Counties, 

and by so doing I 

believe I have added to the years of my 
life. Our party of four left our Ne- 
braska home September 30 last, and, 
after spending a day or two in Denver, 
boarded the D. & R. G. train one morn- 
ing for Newcastle, where we arrived at 
1 o’tlock the next morning, after an all- 
day ride through some of the finest 
scenery in the world. We were met at 
the depot by T. S. McFadden, whom we 
had engaged to take us to our camp at 
the forks of Beaver Creek. After a 
steady climb up the mountain, we ar- 
rived at Mud Springs on the White 
River Plateau, at an elevation of 10,000 
feet. The U. S. Government has here a 
station which is headquarters for all the 


forest rangers in this part of Colorado— 
the surrounding country being a timber 
reserve. The next morning we beheld 
a scene of grandeur seldom equalled. It 
is 15 miles down to the White, and at 
least 10 are made with the wagon brake 
hard set. We camped that night on 
White River, and, hearing that there 
were too many hunters over on the 
Beaver, decided to stay where we were. 
Wood, water and grass were all around 
us, game was plentiful, and for 15 days 
we enjoyed ourselves to the utmost We 
counted 36 deer one morning from our 
tent—all within easy rifle shot. As the 
law would only allow us to take 2 
bucks apiece, we were careful to take 
nothing but big ones—and we got 6 
dandies. We came near having a 
tragedy one day. '!t was Tom’s day to 
watch camp; so he took his gun and 
went about 60 rods up the river and sat 
down. As it was quite warm, he soon 
fell asleep, and was awakened by hear- 
ing a splash—and there was a 5-prong, 
weighing at least 250 pounds, crossing. 
The deer stopped to drink. Tom sat 
and stared. Finally he thought of his 
gun and fired at about 40 yards, and, 
although it was his first deer, he suc- 
ceeded in wounding it. He dropped his 
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gun and jumped into the river, with the 
water waist-deep, and, after a struggle, 
succeeded in drowning the deer and 
towing it to shore. But he said he 
would never—no, never—try to drown 
another buck. 

While in camp, Seton-Thompson and 
Goff, the guide, were arrested not far 
from us by a game warden for the al- 
leged baiting of a bear trap with the 
carcass of a deer. They were tried be- 
fore a magistrate but were discharged. 
It seemed the warden failed to prove the 
trap Jdelonged to them, which they 
denied. The warden found the trap set, 
baited with a small deer, and moved it 
some distance, where he watched it until 
Seton-Thompson and Goff (following 


the trail and thinking a bear was caught) 
came up, when he arrested them. 
Query: Did the trap belong to them 
or were they thinking of “sniping” 
some other man’s bear? Goff is the 
guide who had charge of the Roosevelt 
party last winter, and for his services re- 
ceived a check for $2,000, so we were 
informed. Well, our trip did not cost 
one-tenth of that amount; yet I venture 
the opinion that we got as much true 
sport as the President did. At any rate, 
we decided—although some of us are 
getting near the three score mark—that 
we would go and do so some more if 
our lives were spared. 

Minden, Nebraska. 
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‘ONE OF THE 


OLD SCHOOL. 


By VANE SIMMONDS. 


ILO WINSLOW came from the 

State of New York, so he says, 

and beyond this item of news 
personal to himself, remains the start- 
ling fact that he zever rode a mile on a 
railroad in the whole 74 years of his 
existence. The trip—a distance of 1,600 
miles—was accomplished by team. Not- 
withstanding this herculean task (it was 
in 1855), he has made numerous trips 
to adjoining States during the interval 
of his living in this section. When 
broached on the subject he invariably 
replies: ‘‘When I die, I want it said, 
‘There was one man who lived a long 
life and died without ever stepping a 
foot in a railway car.’” 

Always a lover of good horse flesh, 
his contempt for ‘steam cars’’ stands 
out as one of his peculiarities. Many 
are the times the writer has listened 
to his tales relative to the early-day 
hunting and fishing in the Adiron- 
dacks, ‘“‘when I was a boy.” Of the 
speckled trout he and his mother 


caught “in the whirlpool, just back of 
the flat rock in the lower meadow.” 
Remnants of the fire of youth yet linger 
when he tells of the deer-shooting in 
those days: how his long-barreled muz- 
zle-loading rifle seldom failed; and, as 
for Thanksgiving turkey shoots—“Darn 
‘em! they’d about always bar me and 
my rifle! None of your target shoot- 
ing, but at the head of a live old gob- 
bler that was poked out through a hole 
in a barrel at 100 yards. Ten cents a 
shot, and your meat if you draw’d 
blood.” That old rifle has, until re- 
cently, hung on the walls of his home 
and the writer, together with two of our 
hero’s boys, witnessed him do effective 
shooting with it the other day. 

One bright morning last autumn, Milo 
hitched Jim and Belle—two as spirited 
bays as ever trod Floyd County—to a 
lumber-wagon, and, with lunch for four, 
we were not long in reaching “squirrel 
timber,” 8 miles below town. The 
squirrels were shy that day. However, 
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Milo shot two from the top branches of 
a large maple. We boys eagerly re- 
trieved the quarry. Both bullets had 
found an eye for a target. When asked 
regarding the neatness of placing his 
shots, he simply said: ‘‘No body shots 
for me.” On the way back to where 
the horses were left, we had to cross a 
creek about 3 feet in depth, with high 
banks on either side. <A large tree had 
fallen in such a way as to form a natural 
bridge. We boys passed over without 
mishap, but Milo lost his balance when 
near the middle. A few wild clutches at 
nothing—then Ker-souse! The mighty 
hunter had fallen—figuratively and liter- 
ally. I laughed. I couldn’t have helped 
it if the fall had broken his back. There 
he lay, 10 feet below us, with his whisk- 
ers lightly floating on the surface. Even 
though his fall was humiliating and the 
alighting in the chilling water drastic, 
Milo never lost his presence of mind. 
His strong right arm triumphantly held 
aloft that trusty rifle. We assisted him 
to shore. Wringing out his clothes 
proved a needless task, as we rode home 
in one of the worst rain storms of the 
season. 

Should you chance to speak to him 
of horses it invariably reminds him of 
the times when he used to tote freight 
from McGregor—a distance of 90 miles 
—with his four-horse team. For years 
he used to braid his own whip lashes— 
“so as not to lose the hang of the 
thing.”” He could snap a dandelion blos- 
som off at every crack; and no West- 
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erner was ever more handy with this 
sinuous weapon than Milo. 

Many are the times he has told of 
the slaughter of deer in this section, by 
the whites and Indians, in 1857. Heavy 
snows and the subsequent crusts made 
the animals easy victims. ‘Bread, that 
winter, was preferable to venison—of 
which we were all heartily sick.” 

During the winter of 1858, Milo was 
logging on the Wisconsin, and, when 
not assisting in the arduous duties of 
breaking a log jam during the drive, he 
would be delegated to furnish fresh 
meat for the camp. 

The present methods of catching fish 
—rods, reels and artificial baits—are all 
“new-fangled” to Milo. ‘When I 
caught trout in York State, a twig, a 
piece of string, a bent pin and a grub- 
worm was all I used—and the trout 
warn't a darned bit stuck-up, either. I 
used to paddle on this river (the Cedar) 
for Charlie Kelly, on a spearing trip of 
a night, and the pickerel we got would 
make the little ‘snakes’ you get now-a- 
days look sick. Long as my paddle! 
If I was as young as I once was, I 
would have a fish-way in every dam to 
the Mississippi—That’s the only way to 
keep up the supply.” (Sound logic 
this, say I.) 

Milo is a type of the Old School, of 
which there are all too few. Hale and 
hearty, at the venerable age now reached, 
he, in common with his many friends 
along the Valley of the Cedar, enjoys 
these “twice told tales.” 

Charles City, lowa, 


HAPPINESS. 


Just a breath from the scented pine, 
Where the river winds and weaves: 

Just a tug on the dark green line, 
Where the rock the current cleaves. 

Just a scent of the giant pine— 

This I would hold as near divine! 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Joe Cone. 








POISONOUS SNAKES OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


Particularly those of Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory. 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE, B. S. 


O about 8 persons out of every 10, 

a snake is a horrible creature—a 

thing to be killed immediately, 
without rational consideration as to its 
innocence or economic value to man. 
It has been proven beyond question, 
time and again, that the “harmless” 
snakes—that is, those species which are 
not poisonous —are among the best 
friends of the farmer. Any one who 
tills the soil, either for fruit, vegetables 
or grain, does unto himself a great bene- 
fit every time he spares the life of a 
harmless snake. Of these things I have 
spoken before. In this paper I propose 
to notice, in a brief way, the poisonous 
or undesirable snakes indigenous to the 
territory mentioned; and it may be well 
to add that all the snakes here noticed 
(together with several strictly Southern 
and Western species purposely omitted) 
are to be found, in a greater or less de- 
gree, throughout the entire southwestern 
portion of the United States. 

As I have remarked, every time you 
spare the life of a harmless snake, you 
do yourself a benefit; on the other hand, 
every time you kill a poisonous snake, 
you do mankind an inestimable service 
—for if you escape the deadly fangs and 
allow the serpent to go unmolested. it 
may live to bite and perhaps cause the 
death of some one else; therefore, slay 
the poisonous snakes to your heart’s 


content, but, before you do the slaying, 
ascertain if it is poisonous. Discrimin- 
ation between the two kinds is usually 
a very easy matter. 

With one exception, all of our native 
poisonous snakes may be readily recog- 
nized by the deep “pits” located (one 
on each side of the face) between 
the eye and nostril, and by the heart- 
shaped head or constriction of the neck, 
None of the harmless species, excepting 
Elaps (the exception noted above), pos- 
sesses the characteristic pit of the so- 
called ‘pit vipers”—which, by the way, 
is only a book name; but, contrary to 
most popular names, it is an excellent 
one. The coral snakes (Z/aps), which 
are no doubt among the most beautiful 
snakes of North America, may be easily 
mistaken for certain harmless snakes 
which they closely resemble or from the 
absence of pits; but, as these snakes are 
of very rare occurrence north of Florida 
and Louisana, I shall not notice them 
further in this article. 

The question naturally arises, Which 
are our truly poisonous serpents? To 
this question, I answer: Those snakes 
which possess a specific poison and an 
apparatus adapted especially for the in- 
troduction of that poison into the wound 
of the victim. The poison (which is 
secreted by special glands) is contained 
in a sac near the anterior end of the 
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upper jaw bones (in a few species at the 
posterior end), and in appearance resem- 
bles ordinary saliva, but is somewhat 
yellowish in some individuals. The ap- 
paratus may consist of either a movable 
or permanent fang or long tooth at the 
anterior portion of the upper jaw, or it 
may be simply two long grooved teeth, 
located at the posterior end of the jaw 
bones; these fangs, of course, communi- 
cate with the poison sac by a duct. The 
United States is fortunate in having only 
two families of poisonous serpents— 
Elapide and Crotalide; but, in this 
paper, we have only to deal with certain 
species of the latter family. 





CROTALIDZ. (Pit Vipers.) 
Genus Agkistrodon. The Moccasins. 
The Water Moccasin (A. piscivorus.— Lacépéde).* 

DescripTion — Usual color above, 
dark chestnut-brown; on each side there 
are from 15 to 30 narrow purplish black 
bars, generally 1 or 2 scales wide; some- 
times 2 of the vertical bars unite and 
form a sort of arch enclosing a space 
somewhat darker than the ground color, 
or some of the bars may form half rings 
encircling the body (one or both color 
patterns may be found in the same 
specimen). Occasionally the dark bars 
are bordered with a lighter shade. Be- 
neath, the color is black, with blotches 
of a yellowish white color. Scales 
large and all well developed, especially 
those on the sides and back of the head. 
The young snakes of this species are 
generally much lighter in color and the 
pattern more distinct. 

The water moccasin is a thick, clumsy 
looking creature, but when in the water, 
their natural feeding place, they are very 
quick and alert; on dry land they are 
not particularly active. 

Hasits.—The water moccasin is dis- 
tinctively a water snake. It loves the 
lakes and swampy districts of the low- 
lands, and is very rarely found far from 
such localities. In the summer they 

(*In an article of this nature, I deem it best to omit 


technicalities and scientific terms so far as is consistent 
with an intelligent rendering of the subject.—M. B. R.]} 
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are often found resting or sleeping on 
the low branches of trees, such as over- 
hang the water, and if approached or 
alarmed, they quickly descend or drop 
into the water. It is claimed that the 
moccasin, when encountered in swampy 
localities, will attack anything that 
comes within its reach; for this reason 
they are the terror of the negroes work- 
ing in the rice fields, and are even more 
dreaded than the rattlesnakes. Small 
fish and “tadpoles” are the favorite food 
of this snake—although the younger 
snakes show a fondness for small frogs. 
They capture their food quite easily. 
The water moccasin is ovoviviparous, 
and usually produces from 6 to 9 ata 
birth. They bear captivity well and 
some times become very tame and gen- 
tle towards their keeper. 

The water-moccasin frequently attains 
a very large size. I have seen speci- 
mens which measured 39, 47 and 53% 
inches respectively in length; and I as- 
sure the reader that a 47 or 53-inch 
water moccasin, when met in a miry 
swamp, is indeed a very formidable 
looking reptile. Under such circum- 
stances it appears to be about 9 times 
larger than it really is and makes one 
grow pale. (This is no joke—for I’ve 
been there). The inside of the mouth 
of these snakes is very white. Just be- 
fore striking they hold the mouth open 
a minute or so, showing the white in- 
terior quite plainly. This, in many 
localities, has given them the name of 
“cotton mouth.” The bite of the water 
moccasin, while quite dangerous, is 
probably the least so of any of the 
crotalidz. This species is quite abun- 
dant in the lowlands of Arkansas and 
southeast Missouri, becoming less com- 
mon in Kansas and the prairie country 
of adjoining States. 





The Copperhead (A. contortriz.—Liny.). 
DEscCRIPTION.—Usual color above, yel- 
lowish brown, somewhat lighter on the 
top of the head. On each side there are 
a number of dark red-brown blotches, 
which, near the middle of the body, 
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somewhat resemble an inverted Y—the 
centre of the blotches being lighter. 
The color beneath is dull yellowish, with 
a series of large distinct dark blotches 
along the upper or outer edge of the 
belly. Chin and throat without spots. 
The full length of the vertebra or back 
of this snake is closely mottled with fine 
dark points. There is, of course, more 
or less variation in the color and “pat- 
tern.” 

Hasits.—The copperhead is a pug- 
nacious and vicious snake and one not 
to be trifled with. They show a prefer- 
ence for dry upland regions, but are also 
frequently found in wet bottom lands. 
It is a quick, active reptile—even more 
active than the rattlesnake; yet its 
movements are much slower than the 
water moccasin’s. The copperhead pro- 
duces “living young”—generally from 
6 to 8 ata birth. They feed on lizards, 
mice, certain insects, and sometimes on 
small snakes, rarely on fish. This snake 
is also known as “chunk head,” “deaf 
adder,” ‘“‘pilot” snake, “upland mocca- 
sin” and “ spread head”—according to 
locality. The copperhead seldom ex- 
ceeds 3 feet in length—the longest on 
record, so far as I am aware, measuring 
38 inches. 

As the reader has probably noted, 
these two species may be readily dis- 
tinguished from each other by the dif- 
ference in coloration and pattern. A 
near inspection (after the snake has been 
captured) will reveal in the water mocca- 
sin a narrow yellowish-white line on 
each side of the head, ending at the 
neck, where it is confluent with the yel- 
lowish-white of the throat. In the cop- 
perhead, the side of the head is cream 
color, bordered at the lower edge by a 
narrow black line. These markings can- 
not be easily noted at a few yards’ dis- 
tance, while the snake is alive and at 
liberty. 

The copperhead is a courageous rep- 
tile—very often raising its head 10 or 12 
inches above the ground in a threaten- 
ing manner and hissing loudly, at the 
same time vibrating its tail rapidly—a 


perfect pose of defiance. They do not 
always strike from a coil, but may strike 
while the body is in a series of half 
curves. The water moccasin and the 
copperhead usually pair about the last 
of May; although I have observed the 
former mating in July and October, and 
I believe the copperhead does likewise. 
(To be continued.) 





ORNITHOLOGY AS A RECREATION. 





All of us need recreation at times. 
The farmer needs an occasional day in 
the city, that he may keep in touch with 
men in other fields of labor. The stu- 
dent, the teacher, and the business man, 
if they realize the importance of physi- 
cal vigor as an element of success, must 
now and then drop the books and fig- 
ures, throw off responsibility and step 
out into the open air. 

That recreation is best, in my opinion, 
that gives one the needed exercise, fills 
the lungs with pure, life-giving air, opens 
the eyes to new beauties in the great 
book which Nature opens to her seek- 
ing children; yet, under the gauge of 
strict morality, tests 100 per cent. pure. 
Such a recreation is the study of birds 
—otherwise known as ornithology. It 
gives wholesome exercise in the open 
air, trains the eye to distinguish differ- 
ences of color and form, trains the ear 
to distinguish and recognize the call 
notes and songs of these little children 
of field and forest; yet, with all the en- 
joyment, leaves no bad taste in the 
mouth because of some feature of cru- 
elty or vice connected with it. 

The outfit needed for bird study is 
very simple. A good field-glass whose 
lenses are really achromatic and a 
pocket manual for ready reference. 
Some persons—bird hunters rather than 
bird lovers, I fear—recommend carrying 
a light gun; but this is usually inexpe- 
dient for two reasons. A gun is not 
necessary for the satisfactory study of 
our land birds, and, if used upon our 
song birds, would in many localities get 
the shooter into trouble with the au- 
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thorities. There are many fine reference 
works on various phases of bird study, 
but good pocket manuals are compara- 
tively few. The best manual of this 
character that has come under my ob- 
servation, both for convenience and gen- 
eral excellence, is F. M. Chapman’s 
‘‘Hand-book of Birds of Eastern North 
America.” For use in the library, 
among the many good works, I shall 
mention only Nuttall’s, Ridgeway’s, and 
the bound volumes of Birds and Nature. 

Let us take our glass and bird-book 
and take a stroll along a country road. 
It is May. It is not long before a brown 
bird jumps up from the grass before us; 
flies a few yards, and lights on the top- 
most rail of the fence. He throws up 
his head and sings; then proceeds to 
“about face” and take a good look at 
us. The breast is plainly visible and we 
see his markings: white under the chin; 
then a spot or patch of black, bordered 
by a generous area of yellow. As we 
look closer, we notice also that there is 
a patch of rusty red—“rufous” the or- 
nithologists call it—upon his wing 
coverts. The bill is short and strong— 
admirably adapted to crushing seeds; 
hence, we know we are studying a mem- 
ber of that most numerous tribe, the 
finches and sparrows. We have heard 
our bird sing, so we know this is the 
male. Turn now to page 277 of Chap- 
man’s manual, where there is given a 
field key to the male finches and spar- 
rows. “Breast with more or less yel- 
low” leads us to I, where, under A, we 
find “chin, white; throat, black” ; under 
B: “under parts, pure yellow.” B does 
not fit our bird, so we know it is A—the 
Dickcissel—and, turning to the descrip- 
tion on page 315, we have our identifi- 
cation confirmed. This bird is often 
called the black-throated bunting, from 
the black patch on the throat. The 
name Dickcissel comes from his song— 
a cheerful, oft-repeated cry of “ Dick- 
Dick! siss—sissel!” 

In studying similarly marked birds 
like the sparrows, it is well to make a 
mental note of the one or two features 
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which differentiate the species in hand 
from all others of the genus or family. 
To illustrate: of all the common spar- 
rows found in the region of the Great 
Lakes, but two—the song and tree spar- 
rows—have spotted breasts. In the 
former, the breast is streaked—the dis- 
tinguishing spot being formed by the 
running together of several stripes; in 
the latter, the breast is unstreaked—the 
spot a patch of dusty black, conspicuous 
against the white. In a similar manner, 
you can readily distinguish between the 
field and the chipping sparrows by the 
color of the bill, which is horn colored 
in the field, but black in the chippy. 
The study may thus be simplified, and— 
of the utmost importance in a recreation 
—a practical working knowledge of the 
subject secured without overloading the 
memory or confusing the mind with a 
multitude of details. Moreover, there 
is a certain delightful thrill of satisfac- 
tion following the identification of a bird 
by fitting together one’s observations 
with a former knowledge of the kindred 
species. One such case in particular 
stands out in my memory. While pic- 
nicking with friends one Fourth of July 
at a picturesque spot on the Maumee 
River, I strolled away from the party, 
with a boy, down to a secluded spot to 
take a swim. After the plunge, I was 
sitting on a rock in the shade of some 
overhanging willows, when my atten- 
tion was attracted to a small bluish-grey 
bird, whose nervous, fidgety actions in- 
dicated the nearness of a nest. It was 
too dark in those shades to distinguish 
colors carefully, and the provoking little 
fellow refused to leave his dark retreat 
and go out into the sunshine. After a 
fruitless wait of more than an hour, in 
no very good humor I gave up the per- 
plexing puzzle of the bird’s identity for 
the time being. 

A few days later I was out in an or- 
chard, reading some of Maurice Thomp- 
son’s notes, where the fragrance of 
ripening harvest apples and a chorus of 
bird voices supplied the proper atmos- 
phere to help me appreciate the woodsy 
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out-of-doors quality of his writings. 
Suddenly I heard a cheerful chatter, 
twitter and warble all combined—appar- 
ently dripping down from one of the 
limbs just over my head: looking more 
closely, I recognized my puzzling ac- 
quaintance of the riverside. Referring 
to my notes for that day, written while 
the bird was in the tree above me, I find 
the following: “It is a peculiar low 
warble of much the same pitch and tim- 
bre as that of the ruby-crowned kinglet, 
coming from a miniature catbird. In 
color and habits (especially that of slip- 
ping along a limb and hunting among 
the leaves and in the crevices of the 
bark for his favorite food) he resembles 
the red-eyed vireo; but he is much 
smaller and his song in no essential re- 
sembles that of the red-eyed. The lat- 
ter’s song is slow and dignified, while 
this fellow sings to himself in a kind of 
cat-like pur.” Referring to my manual, 
I found that absence of wing bars and 
white coloring beneath narrowed the list 
of possible vireos down to two; of the 
two, I was well acquainted with the red- 
eyed, so I concluded it must be the 
other, the warbling vireo: and so it was, 
as I afterwards found, upon examining 
the vireos in a collection. 

The pleasure of a ramble will be mul- 
tiplied many fold if the ear be called in 
to aid the eye. Many a time I have 
chased a bird through the dimly lighted 
woods, doing my best to toll or drive 
him out into the open, where there was 
light enough to distinguish colors, when 
at last, vexed by my persistence, he 
would give a characteristic chirp and I 
would see that I had been chasing a 
well-known species under the impression 
that it was a new one. An instance of 
the kind comes to mind. I was walking 
along near the beach not far from Biloxi, 
Miss., one April afternoon, when I 
noticed a small bird (apparently a new 
species to me) hopping about under 
some palmettoes that bordered the road. 
I stopped and looked. The only notice 
that the bird took of me was to slide 
farther into the tangle, where only the 
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noise he made in the leaves told me that 
my game had not flown. I waited for 
some minutes, but no bird appeared. 
Growing desperate, I picked up an oys- 
ter shell and shied it into the tangle. 
The bird now flew out and down the 
road some distance. Alighting at last 
on a low bush, where he appeared but a 
speck shilouetted against the sky, he 
gave expression to his feeling of relief 
in a clear “Wichety—wichety—wichety,” 
and I recognized the familiar Maryland 
yellow-throat. 

It will add very materially to your 
enjoyment if you connect the comings 
and goings of your bird friends with the 
budding or blooming of the trees and 
flowers. Along the Maumee the Bobo- 
link and Dicksissel are nesting when the 
red clover is in full bloom: the Mary- 
land yellow-throat is busily engaged in 
the same occupation when the wheat be- 
gins to turn yellow for the harvest; 
while most of the field sparrows post- 
pone the serious duties of housekeeping 
and rearing a family till the black rasp- 
berries begin to turn. The tree or Can- 
ada sparrow puts in his appearance just 
as the chill winds of late November 
whisk the last leaf off the oak and 
maple. In the Far South the parula 
warbler comes to see us just as swelling 
beech buds burst their winter casings 
and the jessamine puts forth its little 
yellow trumpets to announce that Spring 
has really come. 

If you ask for a typical day of bird 
lover's recreation, you will make me 
think of a Thanksgiving near an old 
college town in Illinois. After the morn- 
ing’s work was done, my friend, Mr. B., 
and I decided that the day was entirely 
too fine to be spent inside the four walls 
of a church—however eloquent might 
be the sermon or attractive the singing 
of the choir. Preparations made, we 
stepped out into the glorious November 
morning: the sky was cloudless, the 
ground covered with a heavy snow-like 
frost; the west wind—the breath of a 
thousand miles of prairie—was crisp and 
exhilarating, and put life and vigor into 
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our strides as we turned our faces to- 
ward the country. 

A mile of brisk walking took us be- 
yond the limits of the town; at this 
point we left the road and entered the 
forest on our left. These woods have 
little or none of the underbrush that 
forms the favorite retreat of the spar- 
rows and their allies. The wood birds, 
however, were out in full force: jays 
were flying from tree to tree, screaming 
at us—apparently thinking themselves 
the sole guardians of public order; 
while from every direction came the 
calls of other birds, busily preparing 
their Thanksgiving dinner. We had 
not gone more than 50 yards from the 
fence which separated the forest from 
the highway, when I heard a “Chip— 
chip!” weak and faint; then a ‘“Stlee- 
tlee-lee-chee!” in the same thin, wiry 
tone. The sound seemed to issue from 
the base of a large black walnut, a rod 
or more to my right; then it changed 
direction and appeared to come from a 
hackberry (Ce/tis occidentalis) some feet 
behind: I turned to follow the sound 
and caught sight of the ventriloquist— 
the little brown creeper, innocently mak- 
ing spirals up the bole of a small wal- 
nut. The little fellow observed us with 
a cold, pre-occupied air, ceasing his 
spirals only long enough to satisfy him- 
self as to our respectability. 

Some chickadees were busily feeding 
in the trees and saplings that crowned a 
knoll to the west of us, so we turned 
from our pre-occupied friend and went 
in that direction. Here I watched one 
of them as he dined on the seeds of the 
blue ash. Selecting a bunch of the de- 
sired dainty, he perched himself upon a 
twig and pulled them off one by one, 
with unerring instinct detecting the 
good, solid seeds and the empty shells. 
The latter he dropped immediately to 
the ground; the former he carried to a 
big limb which afforded him the desired 
space for a table. Here, laying his seed 


down, he put his right foot on it and 
with a few quick strokes of his bill split 
the coat from the seed enough to allow 


him to pick out and swallow the kernel. 
He dropped the emptied shell and flew 
back to the bunch of seeds for another. 
I watched the remains of his repast as 
it floated slowly down to the earth. As 
it reached the ground, I picked it up 
and examined it more closely. In the 
side of the seed was a slit nearly an inch 
long made by two or three strokes of 
that keen, black beak, and so neatly and 
skillfully had the little fellow done his 
work that the strokes made one contin- 
uous slit scarcely jagged on the edges. 
Later we picked up and examined eight 
or ten more of the discarded shells and 
found in each instance that the work of 
extracting the kernel had been as deftly 
and carefully done as in the first shell 
examined. 

In this company were downy wood- 
peckers, a few hairy woodpeckers, and a 
half-dozen flickers or “high holes,” some 
of whom as we approached flew away 
in their characteristically undulating 
flight, showing at each stroke of the 
wings the yellow vanes of wing and tail 
feathers and the white spot on the rump. 
One of the flickers lit on a low branch, 
and, crouching down, looked as cold 
and disconsolate as a small boy after his 
first swim in the spring. He did not re- 
sent the stare we gave him, but remained 
quietly in the same place as long as he 
was in sight. The downies were also 
very tame. One of them suffered me 
to come within a rod of the place where 
he was digging big fat grubs out of a 
black-oak snag. While he was thus 
engaged, I got a splendid view of the 
red band across the back of his head— 
the regal crown that he shares with the 
males of his race, even to the lordly 
pileated and the almost extinct ivory- 
billed woodpecker. 

We now left the ash-crowned knoll 
and pushed westward through a belt of 
oak, maple and rock elm. From the 
distance came the call of flickers, and 
once I heard the shrill voice of the red- 
bellied woodpecker, but not a chickadee 
did we see or hear after leaving the ash 
trees. Now and then, as we walked 
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briskly along, we caught sight of fox 
squirrels that had come out to enjoy the 
crisp, fresh air and to express their feel- 
ings of thankfulness with many playful, 
kittenish antics. Neither of us had 
brought a gun, so we gave them an ad- 
ditional cause for thankfulness. In the 
next woods was a flock of sheep, whose 
tinkling bells drowned every bird call. 
We were not particularly interested in 
sheep, so hastened on as fast as the 
barbed wire fences that separated the 
various tracts of woodland would allow. 
What a teacher of patience the barbed 
wire is! Crawling under it is hard on 
one’s pride; climbing over is hard on 
the staples; creeping through must be 
done with great caution and delibera- 
tion. Woe unto him who tries to hurry 
through! A hundred hands seize him 
and hold him back—a ghostly but very 
real warning which he who regards his 
clothing will do well to heed. 

At last we came out on the public 
road. Here we stopped and took our 
bearings. It was now (1 o'clock and 
we had been invited to a good, old-fash- 
ioned Thanksgiving dinner at 12:30: so 
we took counsel of the feeling of “all 
goneness” that pervaded the region be- 
low the diaphragm and decided that if 
we missed that dinner it would be a sin 
for which we could never forgive our- 
selves. Without more ado we skirted 
the borders of a cornfield—all silent 
now save for the rustle of the semi-leaf- 
less stalks—and plunged into the woods 
that lay between us and town. Through 
the middle of the forest ran a brook, 
now nearly dried up. An occasional 
chirp, coming up from the pools, told 
us of tree sparrows quenching their 
thirst from the clear waters. The ubiq- 
uitous jay was still much in evidence— 
appearing every few rods to scream at 
us and warn the other inhabitants of the 
woods of the approach of possible dan- 
ger. At last we left the creek bottom, 
to encounter alternate hills and ravines, 
where we got the best of exercise but 
nothing else. The birds seemed to pre- 
fer the open woods of the lowlands, 
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where ash and walnut were plenty, to 
the more densely wooded hills covered 
with black and red oak. Leaving the 
hills, we went down to the lower level 
again and were rewarded by a good 
view of a red-tailed hawk as he flew 
past us away to the northward, where 
no doubt he feasted on fat chickadees to 
his heart’s content. On the edge of the 
forest we were much tantalized by a 
tufted titmouse that absolutely refused 
to sit still enough to be photographed. 
The sun (now almost at its highest alti- 
tude for the day) furnished brilliant light 
for a snap shot. My companion brought 
his camera into position and alternately 
tried to scare or coax the little fellow to 
be quiet. Just as the camera was being 
focussed for one position, he would fly a 
few feet, and the work all had to be 
done over again: back and forth he 
flew—never going far but all the while 
keeping one bright eye fastened on us. 
Every bird has its individual character. 
The tufted titmouse’s most expressive 
feature is his eye—of such intense, bril- 
liant blackness that, when you catch it, 
you forget to study his form and color. 
Whether the bird was in the thick- 
topped haw or hopping about among 
the weeds, that eye never left us for one 
instant. It was bold but not defiant; 
innocent but not timid: the simple, 
healthy expression of a vigorous, natural 
life. After a few more futile attempts to 
quiet the nervous little bunch of feath- 
ers, Mr. B. gave it up and we resumed 
our journey. As we emerged on the 
road which led back to town, I tried to 
count up the results of the morning’s 
ramble. We had seen and identified 12 
different species of birds; we had learned 
some new facts about their food and 
manner of eating it; and, more than all 
else, the hearty exercise had brought a 
feeling of health and contentment that 
money cannot buy. 

Eureka, Ills. James S. Compton. 
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THE contents of our leading maga- 
zines attest that the study of Natural 
History has made great strides of late. 





























A TRIP WITH THE COLONELS. 





It was my good fortune to accompany 
the following titled gentlemen to the In- 
dian Territory for quail and other game, 
last season. For the sake of brevity, I 
will give only their Christian names and 
their titles. They were Col. Bill (who 
had the camp in charge), Col. Ed., Capt. 
Chase, Lieut. Fred, Chaplain Clyde and 
myself. The rendezvous for our depar- 
ture was the St. Louis Union Depot and 
the day set was Oct. 15. On my arrival 
at the depot that day, I found the entire 
command all assembled and ready to set 
forth. I was immediately informed by 
Col. Bill that, as I had not smelled pow- 
der in either the Spanish or Philippine 
Wars, I would be considered a private. 
I should, therefore, answer to the name 
of Private Sam, and my duties would be 
to look after the dogs and baggage. I 
was then ordered to salute my superiors 
—which I did in true soldier style. I 
found my duties very light, as we took 
no dogs with us. We left St. Louis at 
9 p. m. and arrived in Oklahoma City at 
10 the next night. 

The following morning we left Okla- 
homa City for Guthrie. Here Col. Burt 
received us and took charge of affairs. 
Col. Burt is all right. He immediately 
marched us up town and did the thing 
right. After dining sumptuously with 


Col. Burt, we took the train for Pawnee, 
where we arrived at dusk—making our 
headquarters at the Badger House. This 
hotel is a very large one—the result of 
frequent additions, demanded every few 
months by the town’s growth. While 
crossing one of the many alleys in the 
building on our trip to our rooms, the 
exhilarating (?) odor of a skunk caused 
consternation in the ranks and set all 
tongues to wagging. Col. Bill (who is 
always equal to the occasion) remarked 
that it was not unusual to find a skunk 
in a badger house. We were informed 
later that a skunk had found its way in- 
to the cellar and had gotten its foot in a 
steel trap. We began to realize that we 
were at last in a country where game 
abounded. And the next morning, 
when on our way to breakfast, we found 
that other game than pole-cats were to 
be found in our hotel. While in the ro- 
tunda we espied two tigers, and we (be- 
ing sportsmen) immediately “bucked” 
them. When we quit, each of us 
showed signs of having been in a fight. 
We now filed into the dining room and 
took possession of the largest table. 
When seated, one of the colonels beck- 
oned to the prettiest waitress: when she 
was at his side, he slipped a silver dollar 
into her hand. She refused the dollar— 
much to the chagrin of the Colonel and 


to the pleasure of the rest of us; for, 
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had she accepted the dollar, we would 
naturally have had to follow suit, and, to 
do this, we would have had to go back 
into the rotunda and disembowel the 
tigers. After breakfast, Col. Burt pro- 
posed taking us into the country a few 
miles for a little gun practice. We set 
out in two hunting wagons, accompanied 
by three English setters—Nob, Doc, and 
Pup—and a driver by the name of Bell. 
This Bell is a typical frontiersman and a 
veteran of the border wars of long ago. 
When a little chap he had been cap- 
ured by the Indians and had lived with 
hem for many years, and to this day he 


to follow them, while the others looked 
for quail. We three followed on down 
the creek some 3 miles, when Col. Ed 
(who is a 250-pounder) remarked that 
he believed he would sit down and rest; 
so the lieutenant and I said we would go 
on a little ways further and would then 
return for him. We had gone only 
about a half-mile, when Lieut. Fred 
called my attention to a strange, blood- 
curdling noise, much like the yelping of 
a great pack of wolves. I told Fred I 
was convinced it was wolves, and, as it 
was beginning to grow rapidly dark, we 
both decided on as quick a retreat as 








‘Last Chance’’ on the Mineral King Road, Tulare County, California—leading into the Mount 
Whitney and Kern River Districts. 


Amateur photo by Geo. D. Smit, Visalia, California. 





is known among them by the dime 
novel name of ‘White Wolf.” 

This first hunt in the vicinity of Paw- 
nee netted our party 68 quail. (For my 
part, I found the air as easy to hit in 
the Indian Territory as back home in 
Old Missouri!) 

On the third day of our outing three 
of our party had a taste of what material 
the old-time Indian fighter had to be 
made of. It came about in this way. 
On crossing a creek, late in the after- 
noon, we flushed a flock of ducks. Col. 
Ed, Lieut. Fred and myself concluded 


possible. We had all this time been 
walking in the creek bed, which is about 
15 feet deep. The lieutenant said we 
would be safer if we got out onto the 
bank, the land on both sides of the creek 
being covered with timber and dense un- 
dergrowth with high hills on either side. 
We crawled painfully up the bank, the 
noise growing louder all the time. When 
we finally reached the top, an unearthly 
yell thundered down upon us from the 
hill above. We hastily scrambled and 
fell back into the creek bed and then 
made double-quick time to where we 
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had left Col. Ed on guard. As we 
neared the valiant Colonel he beckoned 
to us and shouted: “Run, boys! run 
for your lives! We're surrounded!” We 
asked Col. Ed the cause of the unearth- 
ly uproar, and he said it was made by a 
party of Indians and that it sounded as 
if they were on the warpath. At this 
we hustled along all the faster—Col. 
Ed’s solemn intimation on the way to 
the effect that “you can’t tell some times 
just what an Indian will do” stimulat- 
ing our speed very much. We discov- 
ered that there is a big difference be- 
tween seeing and hearing a band of war- 
riors in Buffalo Bill’s show and hearing 
them out in the wilderness just at night- 
fall. We were told the next day that 
we had been within 150 yards of an In- 
dian picnic ground where some 500 In- 
dians were dancing and that we had 
been in no danger at all. 

When we returned to Pawnee we 
were told of a beautiful Indian maiden 
belonging to the Osage tribe, who, on 
account of her good looks and educa- 
tion, is being looked upon by the Osages 
as their future leader. Capt. Chase per- 
suaded me to prevail on the Colonels to 
take a drive over into the Osage Reser- 
vation and see this so much talked of 
maiden. As all Colonels are admirers 
of Nature—especially when Nature is 
presented to them in the form of a 
beautiful woman—it was an easy matter 
to get them to consent to take the trip. 
Capt. Chase and I hunted together from 
this time on—anxiously waiting for the 
last day of our stay, which had been 
the one agreed upon by the Colonels for 
our invasion of the Osage country. As 
the sun was peeping over the hills on 
this day we might have been seen ford- 
ing the Arkansaw River near Black- 
burn, preceded by an Indian guide on 
horseback. The river at this point is a 
half mile wide. When one is not ac- 
customed to fording a river in this way, 
it makes you feel funny when only the 
backs of the horses are visible and when 
the water comes lapping up to within an 
inch of the wagon seat. Still, no one 
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flinched. When we paused in the mid- 
dle of the stream, to rest our team, a 
native who was crossing with us pointed 
to a place up the river, where, some time 
ago, four hunters had mired while trying 
to cross; their horses were drowned and 
the men themselves were only rescued 
through the bravery of some Indian 
girls, who put out to them in their 
canoes and finally towed them safely 
ashore. 

An 8-mile drive brought us to the 
home of the Osage princess. On near- 
ing the place, we met 4 cowboys, who 
told us that the lady had gone to a 
neighboring settlement to visit some 
relatives. On arriving at this place, we 
were informed that they were expecting 
“Pocahontas” but that she had not ar- 
rived yet. We then headed riverward 
once more, having given up all hopes of 
finding her. However, just as we were 
rounding a sharp turn in the road near 
one of the fords, we met the young lady 
whom we had been trailing all the fore- 
noon. She was seated in a spring 
wagon, drawn by 2 spirited “pinto” 
ponies, and accompanied by 4 squaws, 
to whom she very graciously introduced 
us. They were her mother, sisters and 
an aunt. During the introductions, Capt. 
Chase, in stepping down from the 
wagon, got tangled in a bucket and fell 
to the ground—a little incident which 
seemed to amuse the squaws very much. 
We found during our half-hour of con- 
versation that the reports about this 
young Indian woman had been in no 
wise exaggerated. She is as good as 
she is wise and comely to look upon. 
When one of us enquired as to the de- 
lay in reaching her relatives, she said: 
“Why! we were swimming in the 
river.” She then stated that she and 
her sisters were very fond of swimming 
and added that she was “so glad” that 
they all had gotten out of the water 
when they did. 

The next morning found us in Paw- 
nee, starting for home—all of us, physi- 
cally and mentally, stronger and better 
men for our outing. Our stay in the 
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Red Man’s country was a pleasant one, 
and it is hardly necessary to state that 
Col. Burt is a past-master in taking care 
of his friends and his friends’ friends and 
in locating game. We took no game out 
with us, but we lived on game while in 
camp and also while we staid at the 
hotel. Quail and squirrels are plentiful ; 
also turkeys and rabbits. Chickens and 
deer are getting scarce. We saw no 
prairie-chicken, and of deer we saw only 
the tracks. Jack-rabbits are still numer- 
ous in some sections, and the ears of 
several jack-rabbits were the only 
trophies of the chase that we brought 
home with us. Dr.SAm’L SCHRANTZ. 
Warrenton, Missouri. 





SPORT IN NORTHERN ARIZONA. 





I have been a constant reader of 
Sports AFIELD for the past IO years, 
and notice that you seldom print any- 
thing about the game fields of northern 
Arizona. Now, Arizona abounds in large 
game and enthusiastic sportsmen, and it 
seems strange that an occasional article 
is not sent you from her deer-trodden 
hills and antelope flats. Our game laws 
have recently become very stringent, and 
the much-despised ‘‘ game hog” has been 
practically eliminated from the Territory. 
Very few deer and antelope are now 
killed, even by the most ardent lovers 
of the sport. During the open season 
last fall, while my father was visiting 
with me from Missouri, we organized a 
hunting party for a couple of days’ out- 
ing in the sand hills, cedar flats and 
rocky cafions along the Santa Fé Pacific 
Railroad, about 15 miles west of town. 
Our party was composed of two old 
Civil War veterans, my father, W. Me- 
lick (who is a Federal Army surgeon), 
James Gunsolly (a Federal Army artil- 
teryman), an old frontiersman by the 
name of Williams, H. Yoder, John Mor- 
gan and myself. The party being or- 
ganized, the camp wagon was loaded 
with tent, camp equipment and proven- 
der for man and beast, and started for 
the hunting grounds (with James Gun- 


solly, Williams, and J. Morgan aboard, 
to establish camp). The next day Fa- 
ther, H. Yoder and myself took the 
train for Fairview (the nearest station to 
the camping grounds) and were met 
there by James Gunsolly and the wagon. 
A short drive of about 2 miles brought 
us to camp, where Williams had a hot 
dinner all ready and simmering over the 
coals. After a hearty meal of ’taters 
(boiled with their jackets on), hot Dutch 
oven biscuit, fried bacon and déljcious 
coffee, we held a short ‘‘ confab,”to de- 
termine upon a programme for the-after- 
noon. I was delegated to sadélle up old 
Sam and ride across the coyntry.for 
several miles, to locate if pos&ible the 
feeding grounds of any deer; thé others 
were to hunt, on foot, the cedar hilt» 
and cafions close to camp. Ridikgs up— 
to the head of the cafion by whiclour 
camp was pitched, I crossed a ridge 
and travelled through a thick growth 
cedars for about a half-mile to the r 

of a deep, narrow gorge. Near the 
bottom of this gorge I noticed a slight 
movement of the vegetation, and soon a 
large grey fox came out, walking leisure- 
ly up my side of the cafion. Quietly 
dismounting, I prepared for a shot. The 
fox came over the rim upon the trot, but 
a shrill whistle brought him to a stand- 
still on a large boulder. As he stood 
broadside on, surveying myself and 
horse, I took careful aim, pressed the 
trigger, and the life of one of the most 
“foxy” of all wild animals sped away 
upon the invisible wings of a .30-40 
Winchester soft-nose that punctured his 
carcass just behind the shoulders—spat- 
tering the adjacent malapais with frag- 
ments of lung tissue and life blood. 
Strapping my trophy to the saddle, I 
remounted old Sam and continued my 
course across the cafion, over an adja- 
cent cedar ridge and out upon a grassy 
flat, upon which grew a few scattered 
clumps of trees. The mid-afternoon sun 
was here shining forth in all his glory, 
and this open flat seemed to reciprocate 
his courtship to such an extent that old 
Sam and I were soon bathed in profuse 
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perspiration. I reined in to a walk and 
was longing for the cool shade of the 
cedars, towards which we were slowly 
progressing, when my gaze fell upon 
what appeared to be the upturned roots 
of a cedar under a large cedar tree, 
growing upon the side of a rather pre- 
cipitous ridge about 300 yards to the 
left of my course. Dismounting behind 
the nearest tree, I tied old Sam— intent 
upon investigating those cedar roots. 
Slipping from tree to tree, I soon came 
to the last, and, parting its lower branch- 
es, crawled in close to its trunk. As I 
did so, those cedar roots sprang from 
the ground upon the head of as fine a 
black-tailed buck as you ever saw in all 
your life. He faced me for one fatal 
moment — endeavoring to satisfy his 
curiosity. From a knee rest I fired with 
careful aim. The buck dropped, but in- 
stantly jumped to his feet and went 
bounding away. Throwing another car- 
tridge into my gun, I fired, and again 
was gratified to see him go down. 
After struggling upon the ground for 
perhaps a minute, he regained his feet 
and started off once more—but this 
time on three legs. I passed him a 
third compliment; after which he sur- 
rendered without further resistance. The 
distance paced was about 130 yards. 
Upon examination, I found that the first 
soft-nose had creased the right side of 
the neck, and, entering the back behind 
the shoulders and traversing the entire 
length of the right tenderloin, had 
lodged in the thick muscles of the ham. 
The second soft-nose broke the right 
leg 6 inches above the hock. The third 
had entered the median line of the back 
between the shoulders, shattering the 
spinal column to atoms. After packing 
his carcass upon old Sam, we retraced 
our steps to camp, where we arrived be- 
fore sundown, well pleased with the suc- 
cess of that afternoon’s hunt. 

Father and James Gunsolly had re- 
turned to camp early, not having seen 
any game. Yoder and Morgan returned 
a half-hour later— Yoder wearing the 
stain of guilt upon his hands and a 
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twinkle of satisfaction in his eyes. As 
we sat around the camp-fire, snoking— 
after having stowed away liberal allot- 
ments of Mulligan stew, corn pones and 
hot coffee—the boys related their experi- 
ences of the afternoon. They had hunt- 
ed together most of the afternoon and 
had finally separated upon a cedar ridge 
— Yoder crossing the ridge into a wide 
draw which led off into a cafion; while 
Morgan circled upon the ridge above 
him. When they were separated some 
300 yards Morgan jumped 3 deer—all 
heading for the draw — but was not 
lucky enough to get a shot. Yoder 
heard the deer coming, and as the first 
—a spike buck—came into view at full 
speed, he turned him a somersault with 
a Savage .303 soft-nose. The second— 
an old black-tail buck—came bounding 
across the draw about 150 yards above 
him, and Yoder gave him 2 rapid snap 
shots as he passed from view among the 
cedars. Fifty yards further this noble 
monarch of the forest went to grass, 
where the last spark of life fled without 
another struggle. Upon examination, 
2 bullet holes were found in the ribs not 
6 inches apart. This was certaifly fine 
marksmanship, and by far the best score 
made during the hunt. A search was 
made for the spike buck, but he could 
not be found — although the ground 
bore ample evidence of a mortal wound. 
Next morning, after an early breakfast, 
we were all off again, like hounds on 
the chase. 

A couple of miles from camp we sep- 
arated, each choosing his own course. 
About 10 o'clock I sat down upon the 
summit of a sand hill, for a moment’s 
rest and to study the surrounding coun- 
try for a likely spot for deer. My atten- 
tion was attracted to a thin column of 
smoke, ascending from a clump of ce- 
dars, 5 miles away, and, upon recogniz- 
ing this as coming from our camp fire, 
visions of juicy venison steak, broiled 
upon red hot coals, appeared to my 
mind’s eye, floating up in that dim col- 
umn of distant smoke and beckoning 
me to a feast. Being hungry, tired, and 
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discouraged at not jumping any game, I 
arose, shouldered my .30—40, and start- 
ed down-hill on a bee line for camp. At 
the foot of the hill was a patch of dwarf 
cedars, and, as I entered them, a Thump! 
thump! thump! greeted my ears, and out 
bounded a 5-point black-tail buck into 
the open, not more than 80 yards away. 
Throwing my gun into position, I fired 
somewhat at random —trusting to the 
enormous size of the mark to stop my 
bullet. The deer and the bullet both 
went on. The second shot followed the 
first. My excitement now subsided suf- 


the rim of a cafion and fired two shots 
at him while running into the cajfion 
along a trail. The second shot entered 
the right hip, making its exit at the 
right shoulder. Upon our arrival at 
camp, we found that Yoder had ac- 
quitted himself most creditably. He 
had shot a spike buck through the heart 
at about 150 yards, and, although two 
more had trotted up within easy range 
and lined up side by side, so that one 
shot would have killed them both, he 
walked away, while the deer stood star- 
ing at him in astonishment. Every one 
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Result of a Grouse Hunt at Lake Tahoe, near Truckee, Nevada; in which Mr. Tevis, of Bakers- 
field, California, and Party Participated. 





ficiently for me to see the sights of my 
rifle,and as the deer was making the op- 
posite ridge at break-neck speed, I tum- 
bled him over with a broken neck. This 
last shot certainly saved me from a good 
kicking (self-administered) and instead I 
congratulated myself as I stood over 
my antlered victim. While disembowel- 
ing him, I heard two shots close by, and 
soon Morgan came up to tell me of a 
good shot he had just made on a run- 
ning spike buck with his .40-82 Win- 
chester. He had started the buck upon 


of us declared that, had we been in 
Yoder’s place, our collection would have 
been augmented by two—although we 
well knew that such conduct should be 
praised and not criticised. James Gun- 
solly had also found game that morning 
and had drawn blood, but not sufficient 
to stop the game. Although Father 
hunted faithfully, he could jump noth- 
ing but jack-rabbits, and this morning, 
while coming in, he knocked one’s head 
off to change his luck. The afternoon 
was spent in collecting our game and 
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the next day we broke camp and re- 
turned home with plenty of fat, juicy 
venison to replenish the larder and 
enough deer yarns to interest our 
friends until the season opens again. 
P. A. Metick, M. D. 
Williams, Arizona. 





HUNTING IN WESTERN TEXAS. 





Western Texas in winter looks cold 
and forbidding with its grey clad hills 
and dark line of leafless trees in the val- 
leys; but in this southland Nature soon 
tires of the dreariness of Winter’s bar- 
ren hue, and begins early in the year to 
clothe the landscape with many delights. 
The graceful elm trees are the first to 
don their pale green dresses—conspic- 
uous and beautiful amidst their deso- 
late surroundings. It is spring time. 
The golden, crisp leaves lie under foot, 
and overhead, against a leaden sky, 
V-shaped flocks of geese are flying 
northward. Buttercups nod a Good 
Morning to one from between the grass 
tufts; the wild laurel almost oppresses 
you with its bluish, sweet-scented blos- 
soms; from the fragrant white cat-claw 
buds bees are sipping sweetness; the 
stately yucca surprises you with its 
mass of cream-colored blossoms, pro- 
tected on all sides by bayonet-like 
leaves. Standing on the hills, they ap- 
pear at a distance like white sentinels on 
duty, proclaiming to the world that 
Spring has at last arrived in Western 
Texas. There is an abundance of bird- 
life:—including doves, red birds, the 
golden faced woodpecker and that sweet- 
est songster of Dixie, the mocking bird. 
The rattlesnake, awakened from its long 
winter stupor, delights in basking in the 
sunshine, and is more active and danger- 
ous now than at any other time. Bob 
White’s cheery whistle is heard over the 
land, as his thoughts now gently turn to 
love and matrimony. 

During the damp and early days of 
spring,the scent of wild animals is easily 
followed by the hounds, and their deep- 
mouthed baying makes hill and valley 
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echo and re-echo as they follow the trail 
of some of the hereditary enemies of 
their race. 

Hunting with hounds in Western 
Texas supplies to the ranchman an ele- 
ment of sport that never becomes mo- 
notonous. No two hounds have the 
same voice; their hunting qualities are 
as varied as the different traits of peo- 
ple; and a good pack must combine 
fleetness, scent, endurance and courage. 
It is only after long experience that one 
is able to distinguish by the cry the 
position of each dog and reasonably 
foretell what animal is being pursued. 
The wild-cat will lead the dogs through 
the thickest chaparral, and, unless close- 
ly pressed, will run in an immense cir- 
cle. The fox will exhaust every trick to 
throw the dogs off the trail before it 
will abandon its favorite haunts, and, as 
a last resort, will take to the hills, where 
I have viewed many beautiful and excit- 
ing runs—with every dog in pursuit and 
baying loudly in chorus after the cun- 
ning animal. 

My neighbor, William Beasley (whose 
long white beard and the grey hairs of 
three score years and ten give him a 
venerable appearance), in the excitement 
of the chase becomes a boy again and 
it is difficult for me to keep up with him 
as he rides rapidly through the thickets 
and pear thorns, yelling encouragement 
to the dogs. 

During the early spring months when 
work with the cattle is slack, we have 
many pleasant hunts together. His ap- 
proach to the ranch was always heralded 
far away by the glad bark of his dogs, 
which were met far down the valley by 
my dogs, in anticipation of the coming 
hunt. When the dogs saw us saddling 
our horses and donning our leggins and 
canvas coats, they would commence the 
most unearthly howling, and quiet was 
only restored when, with a wave of the 
hand, we sent the dogs forward—we fol- 
lowing leisurely. The many dogs soon 
spread out over the country, scenting for 
game. Our hunts are exciting and at- 
tended with many thrilling episodes, 
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especially after a run of many miles after 
some wily old wild-cat that has long 
succeeded in evading capture. Often- 
times we could have easily shot our 
quarry, but preferred letting the hounds 
have the sport of running him down. 
Sometimes a cat will double on his 
tracks for quite a distance and then 
spring high into a tree, run along limb 
after limb among the closely growing 
timber, and, finally, hide in a tree’s forks. 
The entire pack of dogs would be ut- 
terly foiled when they arrived at the 
abrupt termination of the trail, until 
some “foxy” old hound, wise in such 
tricks, by long scrutiny of the different 
trees would finally discover his feline 
majesty, and by a glad bark, which all 
the dogs repeat, would cause the cat to 
jump into the undergrowth, with all the 
dogs in full cry behind him. 

Along the south side of the Anaca- 
chio Mountains, in Kinney County, the 
rugged cafions emerge and form a beau- 
tiful level meadow of many hundred 
acres in extent, which is skirted by im- 
mense live oak trees in scattered clumps 
here and there. In the centre of this 
picturesque place is a dense thicket of 
thorny vegetation—forming an impen- 
etrable barrier both to horse and man— 
which bears the local name of “Christ- 
mas Mott.” The place has its tradition, 
too, to the effect that, many years ago, 
an old settler, who was passing this 
weird spot late one Christmas Eve, 
plainly saw by the brilliant starlight a 
most startling apparition. All the wild 
animals that roamed the hills and val- 
leys were here congregated in countless 
numbers and all were down on their 
knees, as if in devout prayer. It is said 
that the old settler stood appalled— 
afraid to make the least movement. Af- 
ter watching them for a while, he rever- 
ently withdrew and resumed his jour- 
ney. But, ever afterwards, this beauti- 
ful place has been known as Christ- 
mas Mott. One spring afternoon, af- 
ter a slight rain,,Mr. Beasley and my- 
self arrived at this picturesque spot. We 
fully expected to start a panther that 
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was known to resort here, and in a 
short while the hounds were on his trail 
in full cry. Our progress was slow on 
account of the dense briar growth and 
the hounds were soon half a mile in ad- 
vance. We left the thicket, and, looking 
north over the broad meadows skirting 
the timber, we plainly saw a dark object 
emerge from the thicket and rapidly dis- 
appear into the mesquite timber. Mr. 
Beasley shouted “Bear!” Spurring our 
horses forward, we soon arrived at the 
particular spot where the varmint, with 
the hounds in close pursuit, had disap- 
peared. It was evident, from the baying 
of the dogs, that the quarry had turned 
and was now coming in our direction. 
Soon a large javalino appeared just 
ahead of the dogs, which overtook him 
within a few feet. One hound dog took 
hold of the enraged peccary, which 
whirled, and, with lightning-like rapid- 
ity, gashed the dog terribly in the side 
—laying the quivering flesh wide open. 
I realized the danger to the dogs, and, as 
opportunity offered, rode quickly to the 
javalino, and, with my disengaged hand, 
placed my small-bore rifle almost against 
the wild hog’s neck, fired, and killed it 
instantly. We did not care to have our 
dogs killed by the javalinos, and con- 
cluded to return instantly to the ranch; 
but, on our road home, the pack again 
jumped some animal in the fringe of 
timber, and, baying in grand chorus, dis- 
appeared in rapid pursuit. We were 
compelled to go around the clumps (or 
“bosques”) on account of the brush, 
and the sound of the dogs’ voices was 
soon far, far away. One mile quickly 
passed, then another, but the dogs 
seemed to be going faster and faster. 
Suddenly the trailing ceased and the 
dogs’ glad bark informed us that the 
animal, whatever it was, was at last at 
bay. Imagine our disgust and horror 
to see an immense wild boar. With 
foam-champing tusks, ears flat on neck, 
and every bristle quivering with defiance, 
the old hero stood his ground—the dogs 
rushing in and as hurriedly retreating 
from his furious onslaughts. Knowing 
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the danger of those four-inch curved 
tusks, we attempt to call the pack off, 
but it’s no use. The snapping of the 
boar’s jaws sounds like the clapping of 
many hands. Lily, the bravest of the 
pack, emerges from the mélée with one 
shoulder ripped wide open. A six- 
months old puppy of hers, rushing to 
his mother’s assistance, is hurled bodily 
into a clump of chaparral. 

I now dismount, and approach as near 
as possible, determined to kill the beast. 
My first shot only wounds him—caus- 
ing him to stagger and the dogs to at- 
tack with renewed fierceness. But Rich- 
ard’s himself again in a minute and 
three more dogs are quickly put hors de 
combat. As a Mexican vaquero from a 
nearby ranch put it, it was “una guerra 
al cuchillo”—a war to the knife. Only 
two dogs are now able to stand up to 
him, and I have been waiting for a 
chance to send in a second bullet, and I 
follow it with a third—this last taking 
him through the head back of the left 
ear. He kept his feet for a few seconds, 
swaying from side to side, and then fell 
over—stone dead. I secured the boar’s 
hide and had it tanned as a souvenir of 
the fight—a fight which I hope to never 
see repeated. After we had treated the 
dogs’ wounds, we each carried a wound- 
ed dog in front on our saddle. The 
wounded puppy, we put in a sack, 
swung him on to a saddle-horn, and 
sadly journeyed towards home. The 
setting sun was casting long shadows 
ere we arrived at the ranch, and, looking 
behind us toward the distant hills, we 
could dimly make out the figures of five 
of the pack Jimping slowly homeward. It 
required many days of nursing before 
they recovered and we vowed hereafter 
to teach our dogs to let wild boars 
alone. Vinton L. JAMEs. 

San Antonio, Texas. 





A TRIP AFTER ‘DEER 





“Well,” said Frank, ‘‘so we start to- 
morrow at 6:30 for a two days’ hunt!” 
“Yes; and my nerves are nearly all 
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unstrung with impatience for the hour 
to come,” said I. 

It was on one of those cool autumn 
days when a chinchilla is a very accept- 
able companion that we boarded the 
Escanaba & Lake Superior train, in 
company with our .30—30’s for the land 
of the beautiful yet elusive deer. We 
had looked forward to this hunting trip 
as a boy looks forward to the coming of 
the circus, and after a couple of hours’ 
ride we were landed at our destination, 
so far as the railroad was concerned. 
True to his word, Uncle Bill was there 
with a team and buckboard to carry us 
into the depths of the forest. Our jour- 
ney was of short duration and we soon 
arrived on the banks of Ford River. 
It was agreed that we should separate— 
one going north and the other south— 
to meet afterwards at a given point in 
an easterly direction. This move was 
to force any game we might scare up to 
cross one of our paths. The sun was 
slowly sinking behind the hills, when, to 
my surprise, a doe, that had evidently 
been watching me without my seeing 
her, made a bound over a hill and out 
of sight before I could scarcely think 
what I was there for. Nettled by the 
thought that I had been so careless as 
to miss getting that beauty, I resolved 
not to be fooled another time. I now 
cautiously traversed the intervening 
space to a knoll and peered over, and 
lo! grazing there, entirely unconscious 
of my presence, were two bucks and a 
doe. The next instant there was a 
double report and the two bucks lay 
helpless upon the ground, while the doe 
got safely away, in spite of two invita- 
tions to stop. For a few minutes I 
could not understand the cause of that 
double shot; then Frank’s cheery voice 
rang out: “I’ve got him!”—and all was 
clear. The game was taken to camp 
and dressed and they tipped the scales 
at 195 and 210 pounds respectively. 
The next day we also secured another 
pair; after which we returned home— 
two tired but well pleased sportsmen. 

Escanaba, Mich. A.B. CHAMBERS. 








“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








GREEN RIVER DAYS. 





Sometimes, when nearly midnight, 
Too late to break away 

From the lingering charm of a last cigar 
And ciose another day, 


I dream a while of other days, 
While Memory backward flies 

To those days on old Green River, 
Underneath the summer skies. 


Swallows, taggin’ one another, 
Seem to know it’s June; 
Turtles loafin’ on the driftwood, 
Blackbird choir in tune. 


River, just a-loungin’ ’long, 
Kinder hates to pass 


Krupp’s deep hole where the shadows hide 


That old foxy bass. 


Some one fishin’ by the bridge, 
Looks like Bill and I— 
Willow poles an’ a can o’ worms, 
Pants rolled high an’ dry. 


Ketchin’ cat-fish now and then, 
Wasn’t much for size ; 

But they looked great in those days— 
We had boyhood’s eyes. 


Above is Jefferds’ pasture 

Where the stream is deep and wide; 
Along the moss-fringed edges 

Is where the pick’rel hide. 


You throw a line close up to shore— 
Green frog an’ good, big hook : 
At first you think you’ve struck a snag, 
An’ then—Well, you just look!! 
With your line a-cuttin’ water, 
Makin’ for the deepest hole, 
That’s the kind o’ fishin’ 
That brings pleasure to your soul. 


Then those other days that followed 
’Twixt the winter an’ the spring, 
When the river was a-swellin’, 
An’ the wild ducks on the wing. 


How you bugged the ground, a-hopin’ 
That you’d get a chance at one. 

If you did, an’ if you nailed him, 
How you praised the dear old gun! 


Then the jacksnipe’s startled ‘‘scaiping,” 
As he corkscrews out of sight, 

While you wonder how you missed him 
When you know you held just right. 


Old Green River’s still a flowin’, 
And will flow as years go by 
The same as in those good, old days, 
Beneath the same old sky. 
Prophetstown, Illinois. Ross KINER. 


A NEW SPECIES OF SHAD. 








The discovery of any new and unde- 
scribed species of animal or plant is al- 
ways fraught with interest to the natur- 
alist. If it belong to a group some of 
the species of which are familiar to the 
layman, the discovery at once assumes a 
popular interest. Thus, if a new species 
of violet, arbutus or oak be discovered 
by the botanists, or a new sheep, bear 
or wild-cat be announced by the mam- 
malogists, the interest extends far be- 
yond the specialists. When the student 
of fishes discovers a new goby, blenny 
or minnow, the general public does not 
get particularly excited over the event; 
but let the find be a new trout, bass or 
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salmon, or any fish which promises to 
become of food value or which possesses 
those qualities which we call “game,” 
and interest is at once aroused in a large 
body of people. A new species of shad 
comes in this category. 

The shad of our Atlantic coast has 
been one of our most abundant, best 
known and most highly esteemed food 
fishes ever since the days of Captain 
John Smith and the Pilgrim Fathers. 
A fish sweeter or one of more delicate 
flavor, albeit exasperatingly bony, may 
not be found anywhere. Baked shad, 
fried shad-roe, or planked shad—he who 
knows them not has never tasted that 
which is best to eat! With apologies 
to Edward Everett Hale: “Doubtless 
God could have made a better fish than 
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or more, and which has grown soft and 
flabby and insipid. 

The range of the Atlantic shad (whose 
scientific name is Alosa sapidissima) does 
not seem to extend into the Gulf of 
Mexico or its tributary streams. Shad 
had been reported occasionally from the 
Alabama River, and they were thought 
to be identical with the common Atlan- 
tic shad. But in 1896, when the United 
States Fish Commission received some 
excellent specimens from the Black War- 
rior River at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Dr. 
Evermann, the ichthyologist of the Com- 
mission, found, upon examining them, 
that they belonged to an entirely differ- 
ent and undescribed species which he 
named A/losa alabame. The Alabama 
shad does not seem to be at all abun- 
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OHIO SHAD—Female. 





the shad, but doubtless God never did.” 
And not until recently was it known 
that He had made more than one spe- 
cies of this delicious fish for all America. 
This is the common Atlantic shad, found 
at the proper season all along our coast 
from the St. John’s River of Florida to 
the Miramichi or even to the Bay of 
Chaleur. True, it is called by differ- 
ent names at different places along the 
coast—as Connecticut River shad, North 
River shad, Delaware shad, Potomac 
shad and Nanticoke shad. And the 
people on each stream stoutly maintain 
that the shad of their river are the best 
of any; and in this they are quite right 
—for the shad that is eaten fresh from 
the water is different from the one that 
has been put on ice, shipped 300 miles 





dant. It is thus far known only from 
the Alabama and Black Warrior Rivers 
and from Pensacola. The common shad 
and the Alabama shad were, until re- 
cently, the only known species of true 
shad; but now a third species has been 
found in the Mississippi basin. 

Not long ago the Fish Commission 
began to receive reports of the capture 
of shad in the Ohio River at Louisville, 
and Dr. Evermann was sent to Ken- 
tucky to make investigations and obtain 
specimens. He found the shad running 
at the time of his arrival and secured 
numerous specimens. An examination 
of these specimens showed them to be 
entirely distinct from each of the pre- 
viously known species. It proves, there- 
fore, to be a new species, to which Dr. 
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ATLANTIC SHAD—Female. 





Evermann has given the name Al/osa 
ohiensis—the Ohio shad. A careful ex- 
amination was made of 49 examples of 
this new shad. They were found to be 
quite uniform in size—the usual length 
being about 16 inches and the weight 
about 2 pounds. The smallest fish seen 
was a male 15 inches long and weighing 
1% pounds; the largest, a female 18 
inches long whose weight was just 3 
pounds. It will, thus be seen that the 
Ohio shad is considerably smaller than 
our Atlantic shad. Structurally it differs 
from its Atlantic congener in being much 
more slender and in having fewer gill- 
rakers on the first gill-arch. This last 
character is the one of greatest specific 
value in distinguishing the three species 
of American shad. The average num- 
ber in the Ohio shad is 72; that of the 
Alabama species is 67; while the aver- 
age for many hundreds of the Atlantic 
shad is more than 100, even the mini- 
mum being more than go. It will be 
noted, therefore, that the Alabama shad 


has the fewest and the Atlantic shad the 
greatest number of gillrakers. 

While studying the Atlantic shad a 
few years ago, Prof. Evermann dis- 
covered the very interesting fact that the 
number of gillrakers increases with in- 
creasing latitude. Shad taken on the 
North Carolina coast have about 98 gill- 
rakers; those from the Potomac have 
100; those from the Susquehanna, 102; 
Delaware, 104; Hudson, 106; Connecti- 
cut,107. Specimens from the Mirami- 
chi, New Brunswick, have not been ex- 
amined, but it may be safely predicted 
that they will be found to possess a still 
greater number of gillrakers. Some 
years ago, while studying the flounders 
of the world, Dr. Jordan made a similar 
discovery regarding the number of ver- 
tebree. The fewest vertebre are found 
in those species of flounders whose 
home is nearest the Equator; the great- 
est number is found in those species 
which range farthest north; and the 
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ALABAMA SHAD—Female. 
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species in between show a gradual in- 
crease as we go northward. 

But to return to the shad. The Ala- 
bama species can be easily distinguished 
by its few gillrakers, very short, chunky 
body, and very slender maxillary. The 
Ohio shad may be known by its some- 
what more numerous gillrakers, very 
slender body, and broader maxillary. It 
has not yet been shown that the Ohio 
shad is anadromous, like the Atlantic 
species, but there can be little doubt 
that it spends most of its life in salt 
water and runs up the Mississippi from 
the Gulf of Mexico and into the Ohio 
for spawning purposes. There is indeed 
evidence showing that it runs as far up 
as the Great Kanawha—specimens hav- 
ing been reported from that river at 
Montgomery, West Virginia. Shad have 
been reported from several places in the 
Ohio— among them Aurora, Branden- 
burg, Troy, Paducah and Evansville. 
They have also been reported from the 
Lower Wabash; from the Ouachita and 
White Rivers in Arkansas; from St. 
Louis and a few other points along the 
Mississippi. 

These shad are taken at Louisville in 
seines light-leaded, so that they will fish 
the upper portion of the water rather 
than the bottom. During their “run” 
the shad swim near the surface. The 
seining ground is chiefly on the Indiana 
side, just below the Ohio Falls. Fisher- 
men at Louisville say that they have 
gotten a few shad every year for the last 
30 years but it was not until 1897 that 
any considerable catch was made. Pre- 
vious to that year the seines had been 
heavy-leaded (to fish the bottom) and 
the shad probably passed over. Whether 
important fisheries for the Ohio shad can 
be established, remains to be determined. 
The species does not seem to be abun- 
dant, but this may be more apparent 
than real. Gill-nets and other gear used 
in the shad fisheries of our Atlantic 
coast streams are not in vogue in the 
Mississippi Valley, and shad might be 
very abundant in the Mississippi and its 
principal tributaries without the fisher- 


men ever knowing it. The matter can 
be determined only by the use of gill- 
nets or other suitable apparatus at the 
time of the “run,” which is during the 
first three weeks of May at Louisville 
and progressively earlier southward. 
The possibility of establishing valuable 
fisheries for so delicious a fish is a mat- 
ter worthy of thorough investigation. 





TROUT FISHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 





From among a long stretch of hills 
issue numerous clear, cold brooks of the 
purest spring water, to at last add their 
mite to the greatest river of my native 
State. These small feeders come down, 
twisting their tortuous lengths through 
scrub oak and thorny thickets, rippling 
over stony beds, diving under banks 
after an abrupt turn; then, after being 
temporarily impeded in their onward 
rush by obstructing jams of driftwood, 
they go merrily onward with accelerated 
speed, as if impatient at the recent de- 
lay,and now out into cleared fields, where 
dense growths of water cress choke the 
way, to eventually enter the intricate 
mazes of the forest. It will at once be 
divined by the sportsman that such con- 
ditions as the foregoing form the ideal 
habitation for the trout, and so they do; 
but they were not to be found there at 
first, and, considering the way they have 
thriven since being introduced to these 
waters by man, it would seem consistent 
to call upon Nature for an explanation 
as to her omission. When Michigan 
stocked these streams it was with and 
by consent of the land owners border- 
ing them. It was mutually agreed and 
understood between the State and farmer 
that the streams were being stocked for 
the public good, who, at the proper time, 
would possess the right and privilege of 
fishing, with no cause for complaint at 
trespass by the farmer, so long as no 
damage was done to the latter’s prop- 
erty. Three years after the planting, the 
date set by the State for the first taking 
of trout arrived—for which period so 
many had in anxious anticipation been 
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waiting. There was a large catch made 
on the first day of May; in fact, nearly 
every person, even to small boys, who 
tried procured a fine string of very de- 
cent sized trout. How vivid remains in 
my memory the first trout I drew forth 
from his lurking place! The creek had 
been patrolled and well fished by others 
before me during the morning, and I 
had been advised that my only possible 
chance for success lay in trying holes 
and nooks, so difficult of access that 
they had been neglected. I approached 
a dense thicket of witch hazel, through 
which the water could be seen making 
under the opposite bank at a sharp turn. 
After some very careful manipulations 
with the line (which I had shortened), I 
at last succeeded in making the cast. 
The bait (which was an angle-worm) 
had hardly touched the water before a 
splash occurred, as a fine trout seized 
the offering, and, with a twist of his tail 
that made the water boil, started for his 
lair. The sudden response so surprised 
me that I came near forgetting my duty, 
but recovered my wits in time to pre- 
vent the fish from snagging the line: he 
was hooked, and I attempted to heave 
him over my head, as a country lad 
does a sucker. In this I might have 
been successful, had not the intervening 
brush caught the line and left my fish 
suspended. How many of my readers 
have had a like experience? You meas- 
ure him with your eye—*“So near and 
yet so far”—and, just as you are about 
to grasp his slimy sides, a new gymnas- 
tic movement of the apparent captive 
sets him free—to fall with a Ker-blunk! 
back into his native element. That was 
exactly what happened for me on the 
afore-mentioned occasion; and as the 
valiant beauty of perhaps three-fourths 
of a pound swam merrily away, my 
hopes and sinking heart followed him as 
if in a bereavement. To such extent 
does the escape of a dangling trout 
affect the amateur sportsman of nervous 
temperament. The foregoing depicts one 
of the phases of trout fishing, incident 
to a wooded country and calculated to 


irritate the novice. I did better further 
on—but that is another story. 

All went well with the lovers of the 
rod and the attendant sport afforded, 
until the avarice of the farmers crop- 
ped out in their posting of countless 
signs at all possible approaches, for- 
bidding any and all trespassing. The 
movement was a preconcerted, spontane- 
ous one in its conception and execution, 
and the would-be fishermen met the 
same reception everywhere, in the efforts 
on the part of owners at forcible eject- 
ment. Many pitched battles were fought 
between the persistent sportsmen and 
their opposers— victory invariably re- 
maining with the former: the reason for 
the outcome of such contests being that 
the fishermen, expecting strenuous op- 
position, prepared for trouble in advance 
and went in such force of numbers as to 
usually hold the balance of power in 
case of a physical contest with their 
rural brethren. The land holders sought 
legal counsel, and were advised that 
equity rested with the owner or lessee 
of lands, and that fishermen and others 
possessed no rights on said lands, the 
State’s opinion notwithstanding. The 
people were informed by just as reliable 
authority that, as the streams had been 
stocked by the State, fishing privileges 
belonged to the community, and were 
urged most emphatically not to surren- 
der such rights. Thus matters stood 
for some time. Few possessed the te- 
merity to undertake an incursion onto 
the forbidden territory, save in consider- 
able force. If the party was small, 
weapons were carried with no attempt at 
secrecy; the villagers were cognizant of 
these precautions and no thought of car- 
rying concealed weapons as constituting 
an offence was entertained in such exi- 
gencies. The best citizens of the town, 
setting forth for a few hours’ try at the 
fish, considered a .38-calibre Smith & 
Wesson an indispensable requisite—for 
the farmers assailed us with clubs, sticks 
and stones, and, on several occasions, 
guns were used to intimidate. The 


streams were just beginning to clear 
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after a heavy rain, which is the ideal 
time for making a good catch of trout, 
when, together with Friend Coy, I set 
out — determined, like others before us, 
to take chances of being interrupted 
while attempting to secure the silvery 
denizens of the brook. 

The creek we intended fishing had a 
mile of its course through non-resident 
lands: here no one disputed the fisher- 
man’s progress, and, consequently, con- 
stant fishing had so depleted it of trout 
that few could be caught, and then only 
under the conditions of a swollen stream 
slightly roiled—as was in evidence on 
the day of our visit. We picked up 
several good fish on this stretch and 
came to forbidden ground and posted 
signs of warning. No fracas had oc- 
curred here for some time, and the fish- 
ermen had begun to accept the thought 
that the owners had tired of giving their 
time, apart from their farm duties, to do- 
ing sentry duty over the creek, or in 
chasing to town frequently to appear 
against trespassers. Had we only pos- 
sessed the powers of the fortune teller 
in penetrating the future, we should 
have been dispossessed of the above 
conclusion. On account of being fished 
to so less an extent, as compared with 
the free portion, the trout were numer- 
ous over the fence in the forest, just past 
the first display of notices. It was no 
trouble to take fish here—each hole af- 
fording from 1 to 5 fish; many small 
ones were caught which we carefully 
unhooked and threw back. At last, 
Friend Coy, who had forged some dis- 
tance ahead of me, came out to the 
clearing in sight of Farmer Burke’s 
house. Just then the farmer stepped 
out from hiding, and began brandishing 
a club before my friend, who, being a 
cool-headed man, attempted to walk 
around his opponent. In this he was 
unsuccessful, for a club steadily barred 
the way. Patience, at last, ceased to be 
a virtue with Friend Coy, and I saw his 
strong right arm shoot forth—immedi- 
ately followed by the sound of a souse, 
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as Farmer Burke landed in the creek on 
his back. 

As swiftly as his soaked and bedrag- 
gled condition would permit, Burke 
came up the bank with stick raised— 
evidently intending to floor my com- 
panion instanter. Seeing he was in for 
it, Friend Coy changed ends with his 
rod like a flash and gave his adversary 
the benefit of its wound ash butt in the 
face. The rod was broken in three 
pieces and the reel came down— its 
crank cutting deeply into the back of 
the farmer’s hand. The next move 
made was a blind rush by Farmer B, 
who clinched with my friend, and, nearly 
at the same moment, a neighboring 
farmer by the name of Kinney appeared 
with a club and one fist full of stones, 
which he dropped and grappled my 
companion, in an attempt to assist 
Farmer Burke. All this took place in 
much less time than it takes to tell it. 
I had made no especial effort to be other 
than a spectator, until the advent of the 
new arrival—as I knew full well the 
pugilistic qualities of my friend. But I 
now hastened to the scene of conflict. 
Coy is a powerful man, and, entwining 
his arms around his antagonists, he 
threw them both, but could not hold 
them. Burke wriggled from under and 
gained his feet and began belaboring 
Coy with his heavy club, while Coy was 
securely locked in the desperate em- 
brace of Farmer Kinney. Not many 
blows of that club fell upon my friend 
ere I reached the contestants, determined 
to “sit in the game.” Beyond speaking 
of the blood-smeared beard of Burke, 
caused by the blow from the fishing rod, 
and his swollen hand, I will not go; but 
will say that our opponents had had all 
they cared for and probably more than 
they had anticipated in one day. As 
for ourselves, outside a few scratches, 
two suits of badly torn clothes, and the 
smashed rod, we were only a little the 
worse for the mix-up. We each had a 
good catch of trout, and, as one rod 
was now demolished, we sought our 
horse and vehicle where we had placed 
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them (in an old hay barrack) and made 
for town, 2 miles distant. On the way 
we discussed our adventure. “We 
didn’t do a thing to ’em—did we?” 
ejaculated Coy. “And wasn’t that Burke 
‘fierce’ when he came up out of the 
creek?” “I was afraid you would get 
laid out by that club before I could 
reach you,” I rejoined. “I had this 
overcoat on,” said Coy, “which broke 
the force of his blows some, and he only 
hit me on the back and I was so mad I 
scarcely felt it.” 

When we reached town and told our 
story, instead of receiving any censure 
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have no rights on streams too small to 
be classed as “navigable or meandered.” 
The question naturally arises in the 
sportsman’s mind like a nightmare to 
haunt him: How long will it be before 
the taking or attempting to take a fish 
or grouse shall constitute a high offence 
against the moneyed few, as such an act 
today does in Europe? 
Grand Rapids, Mich. }.A.NEwTON. 





SURF FISHING IN CALIFORNIA. 





Although surf fishing is not supposed 
to be good until late in June, still there 














Showing our Fishing Friends of Hanford and Visalia, California, leaving Mineral King for Kern River. 


Amateur photo by Geo. D. Smiru, Visalia, California. 





for our acts, we were congratulated on 
all sides. Our late antagonists came 
immediately and applied for warrants for 
our arrest, on a charge of assault and 
battery. The justice—knowing the ma- 
jor portion of public sentiment to be on 
our side, and that a dozen men of means 
stood ready to defend us to the last 
ditch—refused the demand for a war- 
rant, giving,as an excuse for his refusal 
to act,some technicality trumped up for 
the occasion. The much-mooted ques- 
tion as to Fishermen’s Rights has been 
settled by high tribunals since then, 
wherein it is declared that fishermen 


were quite a number of San Francisco 
fishermen out last week—among whom 
were myself and two friends, says a 
writer in Pastime. Taking an early car 
to the Cliff House, we walked a mile and 
a half down the beach and there found 
several other fishermen ahead of us, so 
moved a little farther south. We used 
a strong, thin line 150 feet long, with a 
1% pound sinker, and 4 No. 2 hooks 
with short snells placed 114 feet apart. 
Above the hooks we fastened, with 2 
half-hitches a thin piece of wood some 2 
inches long and an inch wide. This 
was to save the hands when casting and 
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to give a firmer hold on the line. For 
bait we used clam necks cut in strips. 
At first the sport was somewhat discour- 
aging, but as the tide came in it im- 
proved wonderfully, and by lunch time 
we had caught between us 60 fine silver 
perch, the largest of which was about 2 
pounds and the smallest 3/’s of a pound. 
We had brought along a good-sized fry- 
ing-pan, and, collecting some driftwood, 
soon sat down to a meal of silver perch, 
fresh from the Pacific Ocean, that was 
fit for the gods. Some people do not 
care for silver perch, but could they 
taste them, cleaned and cooked within a 
couple of hours of their capture, they 
would surely change their minds on the 
subject. Of course, we had brought 
along plenty of butter to cook them in, 
and limes and cayenne pepper to 
squeeze over them. These fish, cooked 
to a turn and washed down with some 
good claret, make an excellent meal— 
especially when one’s appetite is whetted 
by the invigorating, ozone-laden breezes 
from the ocean. After lunch we started 
to fish again, but the wind had risen in 
the meantime and we did not have such 
good sport. We managed, however, to 
catch 40 more perch and 3 sea trout— 
one of the latter being a beauty of two 
pounds weight after cleaning. 

To those who cannot afford the time 
or money for a trip to the trout streams, 
the writer would most heartily recom- 
mend a trial at surf fishing a mile or so 
south of the Cliff House. It is far less 
monotonous than ordinary sea fishing, 
where one has to sit still for hours wait- 
ing for a bite, as, in surf fishing, one is 
in action all the time. High tide is the 
best time for fishing, and the less wind 
the better. So,as the mornings in spring 
and summer have an almost invariable 
calm, the surf fisherman should be on 
the beach as early as possible. It would 
also be as well to select some point on 
the beach where the waves have formed 
a sort of basin, for it is in these spots 
that the silver perch congregate. All 
the fishermen we passed had made fair 
catches, and one man showed us the 
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largest perch any of us had ever seen. 
It must have weighed over three pounds. 


<> 





FISHES OF THE GREAT LAKES. 





Dr. Barton Warren Evermann has re- 
cently published a catalogue of the 
species of fishes known to occur in the 
Great Lakes and their tributary waters. 
The list embraces a total of 152 species; 
of which only 27 are peculiar to the 
Great Lakes Basin. This list shows 
that the fish fauna of the Great Lakes is 
not particularly rich as to species—it 
being scarcely richer than that of the 
Wabash Basin, from which about 148 
species are known. 





THE FISHES OF SAMOA. 





President Jordan of Stanford Univer- 
sity sailed June 12 for Pago Pago, 
Samoa, where he will spend the summer, 
collecting and studying the fishes of 
those islands. Last summer Drs. Jor- 
dan and Evermann made extensive col- 
lections of the fishes of the Hawaiian 
Islands. In studying these fishes, it was 
found necessary to have specimens from 
other islands in the South Pacific, in or- 
der that the Polynesian fish fauna might 
be understood. Dr. Jordan’s notes on 
the fishes of Samoa are likely to prove 
“mighty interestin’ readin’.” 

In the museum at the University of 
Arizona at Tucson a skeleton of a very 
large whale, found in the desert south 
of Yuma, has been mounted. Other 
finds of rare value have been made in 
this same region. In the university 
museum are the tusks and lower jaw of 
an elephant, found in the Yuma desert. 





THe American Museum of Natural 
History possesses the largest crustacean 
in the world. It is a unique wonder of 
marine life—a gigantic Japanese crab, 
measuring 12 feet. It is a type of the 


“spider” crab, which inhabits the waters 
of the group of islands forming the Em- 
pire of Japan. 
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TWO FATAL SHOTS, 





Just out to the south from the main 
range of the Rattlesnake Mountains, up 
in Central Wyoming, is a high spur or 
arm that stretches across the valley per- 
haps a mile and then sinks and is lost 
beneath the sand and alkali of the Ar- 
kansaw Flat. At right angles through 
a narrow crevice or fissure in this ridge, 
with perpendicular walls of jagged 
granite, flows the Sweetwater River, and 
the pass is known as Devil’s Gate. Be- 
low this point and down to the mouth 
of the river, where it empties into the 
North Platte, the valley spreads out on 
each side—a barren waste of sand, al- 
kali and greasewood. Up through this 
valley winds the old emigrant trail, the 
Northern Route—over which the gold 
seekers of ’49 and the early 50’s passed 
on their weary journey across the 
mountains to California. Standing high 
up on the rocks on top of Devil’s Gate, 
one can trace for miles its serpentine 
course, cut deep in the sand and not un- 
like the dried-up bed of some old, 
abandoned canal. The trail crosses the 
river at the Gate, makes a long détour 
around the rocky point, and comes back 
again to the river on the western side; 
passes on up through South Pass, across 
the divide and into Idaho. During the 
early days of the “prairie schooner” 
and the ox team, when all men were 
‘‘gold bugs” and, delirious with the 
fever, left their homes in the populous 
East to brave the dangers and hardships 
of the desert, this trail had been cut 
through the wildest place on the route. 


Concealed among the rocks overlooking 
the Gate, the Indians would lie for 
hours, watching the slow approach of 
the wagon train—waiting until they 
were so close that retreat or defence 
were alike impossible, when, with a wild 
yell, they would shower a rain of lead 
and arrows on the heads of the un- 
fortunates. But that was away back in 
the early 60’s. 

In 1887 the trail was little used, ex- 
cept by the “ round-up” wagons, return- 
ing to the home ranch, or the occasional 
mover from Kansas, who, with his 
family and what few household goods 
could be packed in a wagon, passed over 
it to seek a new home in the fertile val- 
leys of Idaho. In August of that year 
one of those restless spirits, Jim Mason, 
with his wife and baby, camped here on 
the bank of the river in the shadow of 
Devil’s Gate. There were no hostile In- 
dians in the neighborhood then, though 
an occasional band of Arapahoes could 
be found roaming through the moun- 
tains; but they were friendly, and the 
few scattered settlers paid little or no at- 
tention to them, except perhaps to com- 
plain of the manner in which they 
slaughtered game and drove it out of 
the country. About this time, however, 
a renegade band of Utes, headed by old 
Chief Colorow, left their reservation in 
Northern Colorado and started out on 
the war-path, playing a social little game 
of hide and-seek with Uncle Sam’s 
troops up and down the valley of the 
White River. However, that was down 
in Northern Colorado, several hundred 
miles from Devil’s Gate, Wyoming, and 
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did not bother Jim Mason. In fact, he 
did not even know of the outbreak; so 
that, when he shouldered his rifle that 
hot August afternoon and started into 
the foot-hills in search of an antelope, 
he felt no uneasiness at leaving his wife 
and child alone in camp for an hour or 
two. 

After travelling for some distance, he 
brought down a fine buck, and was in 
the act of dressing it, when a cowboy 
rode up. In the general exchange of 
news, the newcomer mentioned the Ute 
outbreak and said that there was a 
rumor among the ranchmen up the river 
that some of the younger and more 
restless of the Shoshones were quietly 
leaving the reservation at Fort Washakie 
and going to the aid of old Colorow. 
He also said that while these Indians 
were considered friendly, there was no 
telling what mischief they might do 
now; and as their route south took them 
past Devil’s Gate, he advised Mason to 
move his family up to the ranch and 
wait until the excitement blew over— 
advice which Mason took and started at 
once for his camp. 

The afternoon was intensely hot and 
sultry; there was no timber on the river 
bank—nothing but sagebrush and sand, 
on which the fierce rays of the sun beat 
down unmercifully; and the only shelter 
was the shadow of the big canvas-cov- 
ered wagon or “prairie schooner.” Into 


this shadow, after the few chores around. 


the camp were done, Mrs. Mason re- 
treated with her baby, and, spreading a 
blanket on the ground, lay down and 
was soon fast asleep; while the baby 
crawled over to the edge of the blanket 
and vainly endeavored to get the biggest 
portion of the Sweetwater Valley into 
his chubby little mouth. 

Hurrying toward his camp, with, per- 
haps, more anxiety than he had felt for 
his family for years, Jim Mason came 
around the side of a big boulder, not 
200 yards away, and beheld such a pic- 
ture as I have described. The sight, in 
itself peaceful and domestic, was not un- 
familiar to him after his long journey 
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across the plains; but at this moment 
there was another element in it that, 
considering his recent conversation with 
the cowhoy, fairly made his hair raise 
and his heart almost stop beating for a 


‘second. There, between him and the 


wagon, sat a solitary Indian on a pony, 
just in the act of raising his rifle with 
the slow, cautious motion peculiar to his 
race; and the muzzle was pointed di- 
rectly toward the sleeping figure on the 
blanket. It was a time for action. With 
one brief prayer—not for the safety of 
his wife but for the power to steady his 
nerve—Jim Mason brought his rifle to 
his shoulder like a flash; his keen eye 
glanced along the shining barrel that 
trembled not nor swerved; there was a 
slight pressure on the trigger, and two 
reports rang out simultaneously—echo- 
ing and re-echoing up and down the val- 
ley. Mason’s aim was accurate. The 
Indian’s rifle dropped; he clasped his 
hand over his heart, swayed for a mo- 
ment in his saddle, and then fell head- 
long to the ground, while a riderless 
pony galloped off toward the foot-hills. 
At the sound of the report, the sleeping 
woman jumped to her feet, looked dazed 
for a moment, and saw her husband 
come running toward her with a smok- 
ing rifle in his hand; then her eyes 
rested on her child, and, with a piercing 
scream, she picked him up, clasped him 
to her bosom, took a few steps back- 
ward and fell to the ground unconscious. 
The Indian’s aim was also accurate. 
When Mason, breathless, and with his 
mind filled with a nameless horror, 
reached his wife, he tore open her 
clothes in search of the wound, but 
could find none; and an examination of 
the child’s body disclosed the same con- 
dition. He was bewildered. Just then, 
however, he heard a noise in the sand 
behind him, and, turning, saw—not 2 
feet from where his baby had been sit- 
ting—the writhing, twisting body of a 
huge rattlesnake, with its head shot off 
and as his brain began to clear, 

da wned on him that perhaps, after all 
the had been too hasty. At that ‘mo 
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ment the cowboy rode up. There was 
a brief conversation. Together they 
walked over to where the Indian lay 
and found that he was dead. The cow- 
boy turned him over and recognized 
him at once; then, turning to Mason, he 
said: ‘‘There is an old saying that all 
Indians are bad Indians. Of course you 
didn’t know it, pardner, and under the 
circumstances I don’t blame you, but 
you have killed the only good Indian on 
the whole Shoshone Reservation—the 
friend of every white man and the best 
shot in this part of the country—least- 
wise he was. And the whole layout is 
just as plain to me now as a rustler’s 
brand on a Texas dogey. You see, the 
Indian saw your camp and rode up to 
have ‘heap big talk with white chief.’ 
At that distance no one but an Indian 
would have noticed the snake trying to 
charm the kid. He knew if he made a 
noise the rattler would strike; and the 
foreman on, the heavenly round-up 
would have one more Maverick to brand 
that day; so he thought he would take 
chances and trust to his nerve and 
marksmanship to shoot the snake’s head 
off before it could strike—which he did. 
Of course he got plugged through the 
heart for his trouble, but he saved the 
kid.” They buried the Indian there on 
the river bank, where he fell to save an- 
other’s life, and to his dying day Jimmie 
Mason will never cease to regret his 
hasty shot. ALBERT A. BECKWITH. 
St. Francis, Minnesota. 





For a certain number of subscriptions 
we can get our young friends anything 
they may desire—a tent, camera, boat, 
gun or fishing rod. For 8 subscriptions 
we will send you a No. 100 Stevens 
single-barrel breechloading shotgun; for 
10 subscriptions, a 7x7 wall tent, made 
of best 10-ounce canvas; for 30 subscrip- 
tions, a beautiful 12 or 16 gauge Baker 
double-barrel breechloading hammer 
gun; and so on in proportion. In any 
live town, you can easily get 10, 20 or 
30 subscriptions to Sports AFIELD in a 
few forenoons’ work, as the magazine 


has a well established reputation for the 
interest and reliability of its reading 
matter. 





A YOUNG ADIRONDACK SPORTSMAN. 


We feel sure the Sports Afield Family 
will be glad to extend a hearty hand- 
shake to Master Edmund Lamy of Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y., whose picture has been 
sent us by a sportsman friend. For a 
lad of 11 years to catch such a string of 
fish with hook and line should give us 











A SPORTS AFIELD BOY. 





elders pause. He will beat us all, if we 
don’t look out! The fish are brook 
trout (14 by actual count, with a total 
weight of 19 pounds—ranging from a 
half to 2% pounds each; taken from 
the pellucid waters of Saranac Lake by 
our young friend with the assistance of 
his No. 11 Bristol steel rod. 

WE invite photographs and short let- 
ters on shooting and fishing from our 
young readers in all parts of the coun- 


try. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS. 





For the amateur there are essential 
features which the instrument should 
possess. It shaquld be compact, light, 
easily made ready, and with plate-hold- 
ers that fit in such a manner that light 
cannot reach the plate. The first requi- 
site is a good lens. This really gives 
the picture, as, without a good lens, a 
good plate cannot be made—no matter 
how perfect the camera box+may be. 
The best size for amateurs is a 4x5 ora 
5x7. These are the most economical 
sizes to use, as larger ones require a 
much greater outlay for materials. In 
the illustration is shown one of the fold- 
ing, compact type. When closed, this is 
only about 2 inches in thickness—the 
front sliding back into the back box. 
The swing-back is used to bring a part 
of the plate—namely, the sides or top 
—into focus. The swing is not essen- 
tial on cameras of small size. The ris- 
ing front is used to raise the view on 
the plate, without changing the position 
of the tripod. All first-class lenses have 
diaphragms or stops: these are used to 
regulate the amount of light entering 
the lens. In the illustration we show 
three of these stops. The largest one 
is called F-8, the next F-16 and F-64. 
Each smaller stop is supposed to require 





double the exposure of the next larger 
one. The smaller the stop, the greater 
the sharpness and detail. The F-64 
stop in bright light will give a good 
plate on fast brands in about 2 seconds. 
For instantaneous exposures, use larger 
stops. It is advisable for portraits and 
groups to use larger stops with less 
time. Now, supposing you have pur- 
chased a camera. Unfold it;. open the 
lens and place the lens toward the ob- 
ject to be photographed. Now, cover 
the ground glass with focusing cloth, so 
as to exclude the light, and you will 
see the view thrown on the ground 
glass. By moving the front out and in, 
you will see when it becomes sharpest. 
Then it is in focus. Most machines also 
have a focusing scale, for use when you 
wish to make ready rapidly. When this 
focusing scale is set at 100 feet, every- 
thing beyond is in focus. Now, close 
the lens, set the shutter, and insert the 
plate-holder and draw the dark slide. 
Before this you will have filled the 
holder in your dark room by a ruby 
light. The glass side of the plates 
should go in towards back of holder. 
We show in the illustration how you 
may use small-sized plates in a larger 
camera by using a “Kit.” It also 
would be well to mark ground glass for 
the size, so as to arrange to get it all on 
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the plate. In this way you can make 
considerable saving when testing expos- 
ures or when learning to develope, as 
2%x2¥% plates list at about 25 cents a 
dozen and the 5x7 size at $1.25. 
Having drawn the holder slide, you 
now open the lens, give the required 
exposure, close it, and the exposure is 
made. Each holder carries 2 plates—1 
on each side. Your holders should 
either be numbered or else let the slides 


_have ‘‘ExposeD” painted on one side, 


so that you will not make two expos- 
ures on the same plate. ‘Dark Room” 
does not mean a room with the door 
closed, with light coming through cracks 
in the door, but a room absolutely dark, 
with only the light of the red lantern. 
A closet may be used for this purpose, 
but let the door have weather strips 
fastened on, to exclude any ray of light 
through the cracks. A rug thrown 
down over the sill will usually exclude 
all light at the bottom. Or, in the even- 
ing, the kitchen sink may be used to 
develope, and plates can be changed at 
night in any room. By having three 
or four holders, you will not need to 
change in the daytime. It is desirable 
to brush the face of the plates lightly 
with a camel’s hair brush or bit of 
chamois skin before placing in the 
holder, so as to remove all dust. Be 
careful to replace the double cover on 
plate box, before opening the dark room 
door. Among other popular cameras is 
the magazine camera, which holds 12 
plates at a loading—each one being 
turned down as taken. And, in cases 
where the expense does not need to be 
considered, one of the tele-photo or 
long draw type will be found very satis- 
factory. With this, one combination of 
the lens can be uscd—thus getting a 
much larger object at a given distance. 
Buy the best lens that you can afford. 
There can be no question but what the 
new anastigmatic and symmetrical lenses 
will give plates which excel in round- 
ness, sharpness and general pictorial 
effect; and then, by using the extra 
rapid type of lenses, you will be enabled 
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to make good negatives under the most 
unfavorable conditions of light. That 
which will give the beginner the most 
trouble will be the time allowed in ex- 
posing the plates. As a rule beginners 
very much over time the plates—that is, 
expose them too long. If interiors are 
attempted, remember to give them long 
exposures: from 60 to 80 seconds 
would be about correct. I have de- 
scribed plate cameras only, as, for many 
reasons, they are much the best. Films 
are much more expensive and hard to 
handle, and do not yield such good re- 
sults. And, save in the case of tourists, 
I can see no good reason for using films. 
In my next paper I shall describe how 
to develope and prepare the negative for 
making the prints, together with formu- 
las for the’solutions. 


Pawling, N. Y. E. T. CALDWELL. 





THE DEVELOPER. 





The developer is a fearful and won- 
derful thing. Learning to handle it with 
uniform results is a hard task every 
amateur should do thoroughly. Some 
amateurs advocate experimenting with 
all developers. I say, learn one with 
thoroughness. It is all right to experi- 
ment; but after you have trudged 8 or 
10 miles over all kinds of country, to 
get some pretty landscapes, or returned 
from a trip with valuable exposures, 
don’t experiment: use the old standby 
—one that you know just what will 
happen under given combinations. 

I started out with a Hydrochinone— 
Eikonogen developer, and have learned 
it much more thoroughly than any 
other. Perhaps a description of the 
combination I make, and the result, will 
be useful, I make up a reducing and a 
carbonate of soda solution. I keep the 
reducing solution in 21/-ounce bottles, 
full (to prevent oxidation); the carbon- 
ate of soda solution I keep in a 16- 
ounce bottle. My tools are: a large 
bottle—over 100 ounces—for dissolv- 
ing; a pair of apothecary scales; a hy- 
drometer; and several dozen 2%/-ounce 
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bottles. In weighing the chemicals, the 
utmost exactness should be observed. 
Impurities in the water will cause a 
white precipitate. I have not found this 
to injure the developer, but I filter every 
batch of developer before using. 


(L.) REDUCING SOLUTION: 


PE identwncccotes vcanckabWoerSusnesecevernevs 64 ounces 
a iracicnonpecluare te eetrencaranee 125 grains 
Ss ircin cues ara caahseon sean ese 300 grains 
Sodium sulphite—crystals, (measured)... .... 8 ounces 
(2.) CARBONATE SODA SOLUTION: 
Wsskbishsisccckddacseaunweaweetwser Sik<eon 16 ounces 


Carbonate soda—crystals, (measured)....about 8 ounces 
Hydrometer test: 40. 
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When the details are out, finish in the 
normal developer. 

A short time ago I made a few care- 
ful portrait exposures and three fine 
winter landscapes with clouds, with color 
screen on isochromatic plates. I de- 
veloped in a new developer—one that 
several magazines have recommended 
highly. I combined the new developer 
about the same as my old one; but the 
results were entirely different. My old 
developer would have brought out a 
well graded image, with plenty of con- 

















“READY FOR ACTION.” 


Photo by E. T. CALDWELL, Pawling, New York. 





This developer gives a very ‘‘con- 
trasty” negative. If you want softer 
effects, use more Eikonogen and less 
Hydrochinone. For a normal exposure, 
I use: 


os ncn ceaisesdeab die ene tesa wane 214 ounces 
PINUS Bah cteu deuce oa~ woquadirests Jameenek 314 ounces 
MIN atc orice deedsuticvasdaeseste aces ter 3 ounces 


For snap shots and under-exposure, 
I begin the developement in 


han aN tn deaiuureoreasunneecees’ 234 ounces 
aig cies oiswhsidcowda orbeeeestesees 34 ounce 





trast. The new developer made the 
portraits print as a negative developed 4 
or 5 times too far in old developer; and 
the landscapes came out thin and flat, as 
much over-exposed plates. I have gone 
back to my old developer. Now, to 
learn that new developer thoroughly, I 
would have to experiment with it a 
year, under all conditions of lighting, 
before I could manage it properly. I 
repeat: take up one developer and learn 
it thoroughly. E. M. MILuer. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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EDITORIAL. 
FARMERS AND GAME. 


E. H. Cave’s articles are very inter- 
esting and usually O. K. But, for one, 
I can’t agree with all that he says in 
the Field Department of the May 
Sports AFIELD regarding the farmer's 
right to unlawfully kill game on his own 
land. It is very true that farmers pay 
taxes; but so does every individual who 
buys a thing and pays for it. The man 
who pays his rent pays the taxes on the 
property he hires and good interest on 
the money invested by the owner of the 
property, as well as the cost of repairs. 
I live and have lived on a farm for 11 
years, but am not a farmer. I tried to 
be one, but lacked the business ability 
necessary to success—so made a glor- 
ious failure of it. I believe that on the 
whole, however, our farmers are by far 
the best class of citizens we have; yet 
this should not entitle them to own the 
game or kill it indiscriminately. The 
fact that game roams on farming land 
should not establish ownership of game 
among a certain class. If a man’s horse 
or cow gets on your land that does not 
make you the owner, though, where 
harm is done, damages may be col- 
lected. Game, being the property of 
the State, belongs equally to a// the 
people of the State, and the people have 
a right to protect their own in the most 
satisfactory way to the majority. Even 
the farmer’s land is held by him only 
under certain conditions created by the 
people, and failure to live up to those 
conditions causes the loss of his prop- 
erty. The people have never yet thrown 
in their game along with the farming 
land! 

Speaking simply from my own ex- 
perience, I can truthfully assert that, in 














this vicinity at least, farmers have done 
infinitely more to thin out the people’s 
game than the city shooter. Perhaps, 
on an average, not 1 in 6 shots of the 
city shooter proves effective—but what 
of traps and snares? I have kicked 
lines of them to pieces, extending over 
miles of country, before now, and. I 
know positively that not one single 
snare in the bunch was set by the city 
shooter! They were the work of farm- 
ers, and those who destroyed the peo- 
ple’s game in this unlawful manner were 
as criminal as the man who sneaks out 
in the night and robs a hen roost. The 
only ferrets I ever saw (outside of a 
museum) were in the possession of 
farmers. Personally, I don’t believe 
they were kept to look at; yet it is un- 
lawful to use ferrets in this State. It is 
true that the farmer is universally gen- 
erous in allowing people to roam indis- 
criminately over his land; and he is also 
exceedingly generous in many other re- 
spects. But the people cannot afford to 
barter their game in return for this gen- 
erosity. The exchange would be en- 
tirely too one-sided, and the people 
would be the losers. 

It has been my experience that the 
good farmer suffers fully as much from 
the depredations of his bad farmer 
neighbor as from acts committed by the 
city shooter. As I write, I have in 
mind a young farmer with whom I once 
went afield after grouse—but only once! 
He made it a point to shoot his neigh- 
bor’s trespass signs to pieces—purpose- 
ly breaking down fences and in other 
ways performing in a contemptibly as- 
inine manner. And this idiotic donkey 
has done more snaring in this vicinity 
than all the rest combined. Now, our 
law on woodcock is not off until 
October; yet the birds are being shot 
every day. I hear the reports of guns 
in different directions in the early morn- 
ing and from sunset till dark; they are 
fired by farmers at nesting woodcock. 
Add this work to trapping and snaring, 
and you have the artificial cause which 
thins out game more than any other. 
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Report to the authorities? So I have, 
time and again. But what is the use, 
when the authorities are related to the 
lawbreakers? Of course, many unlaw- 
ful hoodlums go from the city to the 
country to shoot, but the majority of 
them couldn't hit a barn door in the air 
at 20 yards. Such as these do not thin 
the game, but it must be confessed that 
they sometimes destroy property. But 
the general class of city shooters, as I 
have found them, are usually very con- 
siderate of the farmer's rights, and dis- 
countenance rowdyism in all classes. 
Many of them come to the house and 
ask permission before shooting on your 
land, and this is as it should be Such 
men are doing more for game protection 
than any class I personally know of, 
and, for one, I sincerely trust they may 
continue their good work, lest our game 
disappear entirely. Wittiam H. Avis. 
Highwood, Connecticut. 





PIPE DREAMS OF A SPORTSMAN. 





I DREAMED of a sunny June day; of 
a clattering little brook, which sang its 
soft, woodsy airs to me from a bit of 
hallowed timber land. There was quiet 
there, and I—a boy again—felt to the 
core of my happy young heart the 
greatness and the goodness of God's 
beautiful world. Far above, beyond the 
tree tops, in the deep blue of heaven, 
the fleecy clouds floated as peacefully 
as the brook prattled at my feet, as the 
birds sang, as the insects chirped. I 
was experiencing the keenest of en- 
joyment—dreaming, dreaming, dream- 
ing, of what I do not know. It wasa 
pleasant dream and left me—slipped 
away—leaving me nothing more posi- 
tive as a memory of it than a yearning 
for the woods and my childhood days 
when the harsh realties of life were yet 
to be learned; when baby prayers, baby 
beliefs and baby faith in the goodness of 
God and all the world were as keenly 
enjoyed, as deeply rooted in my baby 
soul, as was also my love of the cathe- 
dral-like woods and the peaceful, harm- 
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less baby river that I loved to make my 


companion. 
a 
* * 


Acain I dreamed of my boyhood 
days and of the water. But it was of 
a placid little Mississippi River slough, 
nestling in the bottomlands among the 
willows between Iowa’s frowning bluffs 
and the great river itself. It was many 
scores—yea, hundreds of miles — from 
the tinkling little Canadian creek, where, 
but a year before, I was wont to while 
away sundry Saturday forenoons in 
blissful solitude and indifferent activity. 
But there were fish in the waters of the 
slough for me to worry—sunfish, bass 
and crappies. There were beautiful, 
blooming water lilies to admire and 
skimming Wilson’s snipe to watch. Yea, © 
and squirrels in the oak trees hard by, 
for me to shy stones at. But I had 
come there with the avowed intention of 
catching some fish, and I stopped on the 
bank a few yards back from the over- 
hanging cottonwood tree at the “deep 
hole,” where I knew the bass were, and 
produced my fishing tackle, likewise an 
empty tin tobacco box, from my trous- 
ers pockets. Soon I had a choice col- 
lection of grasshoppers (with red legs) 
in the box, and then crept noiselessly to 
the roots of the overhanging tree. The 
hook was carefully baited and lowered 
into the water at just the right spot, and 
I watched the large flat cork (out of a 
mustard jar) expectantly. (The corks 
of mustard jars made the best floats— 
for they never went under till you had a 
sure-enough bite.) The cork wabbled, 
slid along into the shadow—and stop- 
ped. Just a few moments and—down 
she went—way out of sight—a bass, by 
golly! Out he came upon the bank, all 
wiggly and shiny and gasping, a fair 
sized fellow—the first bass I had ever 
caught in the United States. He wasa 
beauty and took a great deal of admir- 
ing while he was being “strung,” to be 
placed in the water to keep. Soon there 
were others with him on the string in 
the water, and then along came a 
strange boy who bartered for them— 
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for he had been unsuccessful and so had 
lost interest and was going home. He 
left me in possession of a second-hand 
“mouth organ,” which he claimed had 
cost 50 cents when new—and no fish. 
We had made considerable noise in ne- 
gotiating the trade and no doubt had 
disturbed the fish; so, when the other 
boy had gone, I withdrew to the woods, 
to give them a rest and to try my new 
acquisition. Returning in a half-hour, 
well satisfied, I found fishing again as 
good as ever, and soon had hooked a 
nice sized bass. Next I “got tied to a 
whopper,” and, when at last I had tri- 
umphantly landed him, trouble began. 
When in mid-air he tore himself from 
the hook—lI fished, boy fashion, with a 
“pole”—and fell upon the bank near 
the water’s edge. I captured him, but 
he was large and strong, and, instead of 
throwing him far back upon the bank 
and then going for my string and string- 
ing him safely, I foolishly carried him 
to the water’s edge. I held him in one 
slippery hand and reached for the stick 
to which my string was tied with the 
other—and—and— just then my pipe 
went out! Ah! brother sportsmen, have 


we not all been there? 
+ 


* * 

A FRESH pipe, this time, and full of 
tobacco, the grate fire stirred and my 
feet elevated to a proper angle, brought 
still another dream. I saw a little, 
brown railway station but a few short 
miles from the booming surf of the 
great Atlantic Ocean on Long Island. 
I saw dozens of men carrying gun cases, 
climbing from a train, and I heard, min- 
gled with the clanging of the locomo- 
tive’s bell, the sound of shots. Yes; I 
have wandered. I passed through a big 
gateway with the crowd and held up as 
my passport a press ticket. I was no 


longer a boy. We were then in the 
great Inter-State Park, as handsomely 
appointed and extensive as any other 
shooting park in the wide, wide world. 
Hundreds of America’s best wing shots 
are there, and the annual Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap is in progress. 


All along 
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a quarter-mile of 12-foot board walk, 
on both sides of a dividing fence, are 
hundreds of men—shooters on the in- 
side and spectators on the outside. 
There are spectators on the spacious 
verandas and shooters everywhere. 
There is an incessant Bang! bang! 
bang! from all of the five different 
shooting fields, which are divided one 
from the other by high close-board 
fences. Everywhere shooters are to be 
seen—on the move from one field to an- 
other. Busy men everywhere; yet the 
contest moves as one gigantic bit of 
clock-work. I see many old friends of 
Sports AFIELD and meet many stran- 
gers and we become friends. Every- 
body is gook-natured, save here and 
there where a few low score men would 
be gathered together, talking about their 
unexplainable run of poor luck. It is 
the last day of the big contest. Colonel 
Martin of Bluffton, S. C., bemoans the 
loss of a single bird, which lands him in 
the “twenty-fours.”” Many others are 
in the same boat. Many men from the 
West, such as Charlie Budd of Iowa, 
Tom Marshall of Illinois, Frank Parme- 
lee of Omaha, “ Admiral’’ Courtney of 
Syracuse, Jack Fanning, E. D. Fulford, 
Rolla Heikes, E. S. Rice, Leroy Wood- 
ward, Edward Banks, Billy Crosby, 
Doctor Williamson and scores of others 
are all thoroughly enjoying the tourna- 
ment. Then comes the shoot-off. I 
have been hoping that Tom Marshall 
will win it, for I like him, and, besides, 
he too hails from the Mississippi Valley. 
Then, when it has all simmered down 
to a field of three, I discover that one 
of them—Bates—is a Canadian, and, 
out of a natural love for my _ birth- 
place, I hope he may win the much 
coveted trophy. In a few minutes I 
have the pleasure of congratulating him, 
and am glad to see that he bears his 
honors so modestly, but sorry to dis- 
cover that the grate fire, as well as my 
pipe, is out and that all the house is 
still, save for the Tick! tock! tick! of the 
old 7-foot clock, on guard at the head 
of the stairs. E. H. Cave. 
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For Game or Target Shooting 


Rifle, Revolver and Pistol. 


Won the Indoor Rifle Championship in 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901 and 1902. Made the 100-shot 
Revolver Record at 50 yards and the 50-shot Pistol Record at same range. 
On Game this Ammunition Excels. 
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Shotgun Ammunition. Of the same Excellence. 


Peters Factory Loaded Shells. 


The Foundation of Success. 








They made 77 straight kills in Grand American Handicap. IDEAL and NEW VICTOR, 
now loaded with King’s, Du Pont, Hazard, E. C. and Schultze smokeless powders. Dense powder 
loads—soon ready. REFEREE —loaded with semi-smokeless powder. LEAGUE—the best of black- 
powder loads. Books for Sportsmen. Sent free. Send us your address. 


Peters Cartridge Co. 


Eastern Department: 8 Chambers St., New York. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 





st will be a very great favor if you will meiution “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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A CHEERY LETTER. 





The Navajo Indian Reservation is just across the 
San Juan River, 200 yards from my door, and they 
frequently come over to my side of the stream to 
visit or trade. In my long acquaintance with them 
I’ve had some splendid opportunities for Kodaking 
them in all imaginable ways; also for taking views 
of ruins and the picture writing on the rocks (done 
either by their ancestors or some more ancient peo- 
ple). And, by the way, for fear that some of Sports 
AFIELD’Ss readers may doubt the facts in ‘‘ The Old 
Navajo’s Story,’’ published in the June number, let 
me say that I can not only get you a picture of Ship 
Rock exactly as I’ve described it, but can get affi- 
davits from well-known people hereabouts that the 
Navajo tribes firmly believe the legend of the big 
rock’s travelling proclivities in the long ago. It is 
some 30 miles from here—although it only looks to 
be about 3 miles. The base of the rock is covered 
with picture writings that many of your readers 
would be willing to journey many miles to see. 

Game is small but plentiful ; and, to one who has 
hunted much.where getting out the meat was harder 
work than the finding of it, this is an interesting 
and satisfying spot. There are ducks and geese 
along the river, rabbits on the banks, and fish in the 
waters thereof; there is wood, grass and water 
a-plenty ; while, if one should feel the need of a 
little ready cash, he has only to ‘‘rock’’ it from one 
of the gravel bars along the same satisfying stream. 
Of fruit there is much and of the finest. Snow is 
ever in sight, but almost unknown here. My 
Stevens Favorite shows not a speck of rust inside ; 
I’ve got lots of cartridges; my watermelons are 
planted, and I am satisfied. So why not stay? 

San Juan County, New Mexico. H.E. LECKENBY. 

nindiiiets: noone 


IOWA GAME NOTES. 





Another fishing season is now in full blast, and, 
although the fishing has been nothing extra in Iowa, 
good sport is to be had. There are three principal 
causes for the poor fishing: (1.) there has not been 
enough high water to enable the fish to migrate up 
stream ; (2.) there has been so much rain the past 
month that the water has been kept constantly 
roiled, and the fish have been biting very poorly ; 
(3.) then there is the Bonaparte Dam—famous all 
over Iowa—situated in the southeastern part of the 
State on the Des Moines River, 35 miles from where 
it empties into the Mississippi. This dam has had a 
disastrous effect on the supply of fish in the Des 
Moines and its tributaries ever since it was con- 
structed, many years ago. Lawsuit after lawsuit has 
been waged against it by the sportemen of the State, 
but to no avail. The trouble is that this dam is sup- 
plied with no fish-way, and, for this reason, the fish 
from the Mississippi cannot pass up the Des Moines 
and its tributaries in the spawning season. If the 


dam were removed, so say those who ought to know, 
fishing in Iowa would have a tremendous boom, but 
it seems to hold its own against all opposition. The 
owners, Bonaparte Brothers, claim that a fish-way 
would spoil the power of the dam—although it does 
but little good now in the matter of running ma- 
chinery. About the only way to solve this problem, 
is for the sportsmen of the State to buy the. dam; 
but, as the owners want a good-sized fortune for it, 
this has failed to take place. 

Here at Humboldt good catches of pickerel and 
rock bass have been made, one of the largest pickerel 
caught that I know of weighing about 5 pounds. 
Many have discovered that pickerel, as a rule, are 
very flat eating. Ido not know whether there will 
be good cat-fish and black-bass fishing here or not. 
Few have been caught as yet. The spoon-hook is be- 
ing used quite a little this year—minnows and frogs 
(which form the principal bait) being hard to get. 

Humboldt, Iowa. Geko. J. BICKNELL. 

—————.@—> 
IN THE UTAH HILL COUNTRY. 


I spent the month of May in the Uintah Mountains 
of Utah, devoting most of my time to fishing. One 
day, while comfortably seated on the bank of a 
stream, momentarily expecting a big mountain trout 
to take my hook, my attention was drawn to a slight 
noise behind me. I at first thought it was my com- 
panion, who had been fishing lower down the stream, 
passing upward in search of a more promising place. 
Said I: ‘‘Can’t you get a bite down there?”’ Then 
I turned—and there, about 30 feet away, stood a 
big black bear and two cubs. You may bet I 
‘* went ’—for I had nothing in the way of arms. I 
just dropped my rod and crossed the river, which at 
that point was about 34 feet deep; but I was too 
badly frightened to care for a wetting. The old bear 
did not try to follow, but I saw her looking at me 
after I had crossed, and I ran on down the bank, 
calling my friend. When I found him and told my 
story, he hurriedly crossed over and joined me. We 
made haste to our camp, about 2 miles away, and 
got our .38-55 Winchesters, but, on going back, 
could find no trace of my three bears. We went 
back in the mountains a short distance and presently 
saw two large bears, but they discovered us at once 
and were at no time within rifle shot. We followed 
them a little ways, but they soon disappeared in the 
cedar brush. So we turned back toward camp, and 
on our way saw five large deer and four fawns, but, 
as it was the close season, we merely stood and 
watched them as they sped away up the steep moun- 
tain side. It is an every day occurrence here to see 
deer, and the fawns look so nice with their sleek, 
spotted coats. The little fellows find it difficult to 
evade the coyotes, which are very abundant—so 
much so that you can see them in packs, any morn- 
ing or evening, howling in a way almost inde- 
scribable. 
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HERE is always 
great pleasure in 
hunting if you 
are fortunate enough to 
own a reliable gun. Within a 
few months we have introduced 
four styles of SINGLE-BARREL 
Guns, three hammer and our latest is 
a hammerless, and today they are the 
most popular guns on the market. 
They are made in 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
in all popular lengths and weights. 
They are finely modelled, made of 
high-grade material and bored for 
NITRO POWDER. Besides shotguns 
we make a large and varied line of 
RiFLEs and Pistots for either target 
work or hunting purposes. Our 38 
years’ record as manufacturers of high-grade 
FrreE ARMs should be sufficient guarantee for the quality of our 
productions. Before making your selection, better look into the merits 
of ime STEVENS and buy an arm that can be depended upon every time. 


ay dealers in Sporting Goods can supply our ARMS. Accept no other, and 
if you cannot obtain them, we will ship direct (express prepaid) upon 
recetpt of catalog price. Send for our catalog, it ts full of interest. | 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. A 


BOX 5680 (| 
>. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. Qa 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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I am a native of Fort Wayne, Indiana, and spent 
my boyhood days there; but now this Western 
country is the only place forme. It is the best of 
all countries for the sports that I love, and the .38-55 
Winchester is the best of all rifles for the sort of 
shooting we have here. BuRGE SHEAFER. 

Fort Duchesne, Utah. 


A FEW DAYS WITH THE MALLARDS. 





When the season opened last fall we felt that it 
would be impossible for us to ‘‘ pass up’’ a few days 
with the ducks at Cedar Lake, Minnesota. The fact 
that all the camp equipage was on the ground and 
that it would not be necessary to carry out a carload 
of plunder lent an added stimulus to our desires. 
Ray, the artist, was to go out on the morning train, 
to make all the necessary arrangements, put up the 
tent and fix the camp shipshape. As our camp site 
was 15 miles distant from the railway station, Ray 
was booked for what he called a ‘full day.’? We 
were to follow on the morrow. Although it was the 





Van can snore a few 





Showing Brown on his way 
to the depot. 


vanished. He had a large water pail, a larger tele- 
scope, @ grip with 300 shells, his trusty Parker, a roll 
of blankets and a rifle—also the best duck dog in the 
State (to hear him tell it), ‘‘Hurry up!” said 
Brown, ‘‘ you will have to help me with this stuff. 
The confounded dog is all I can manage.’’ I broke 
it gently to ‘‘Fatty’’ that I had all I could lug and 
some to spare. Our time was getting short; so 
I set the pace for the station. It was a hot run; so 
was the weather. Brown in loading his stuff, had 
not been as careful as he should have been—expect- 
ing to unload half of iton to me. His rifle (which 
was slung on his back) soon brought its strap under 
his chin—shutting off his wind. As he had both 
hands full, he was in great danger of strangling. 
When I looked back, Brown was getting black in the 
face, with his tongue out about 4 inches. The dog 
wanted togo home. He wasa young thing and not 
used to society. We finally reached the station, and 
Van was the only one in sight. He was tied to a 
Gordon setter whose age would command respect 
anywhere. Van tipped the baggage man and got 








A policeman chased Sewell all the way 
to the station—yelling “* Stop thief!” 





first half of October, the weather still kept uncom- 
fortably warm. Van said it was too warm : he had 
no heart to shoot ducks with the thermometer at 80° 
in the shade. Siill, he would go if he could get 
away from business. When I dropped into his office 
the next day, I found a card on his desk which read : 
‘*Out of town on important business. Will return 
next week.”” Then I knew he was going. 

Brown and myself had to bring all of our traps up 
at noon, so we could leave from the office. I was 
much surprised to find that it was necessary for me 
to make two trips between home and the office, in 
order to get the few things necessary for the trip. 
But I consoled myself with the thought that Brown 
would be able to help me to the train. Brown al- 
ways looks after the baggage. Sewell, the fifth 
member of the outfit, was to be on hand at the Union 
Station.. He had telephoned me, and I had said: 
**5:15 p. m., on the Great Northern.”’ Now, the 
fact that the train went at 5:05 p.m. had never oc- 
curred to me, but was discovered later. At 4:50 
p. m. Brown rushed into the office—all cocked and 
primed. When I saw him, all hopes of assistance 


the dogs in all right. We all tumbled into the 
smoker just as the train started,’/ when a wild man 
(which proved to be Sewell) rushed in. He made 
straight for me, and I then remembered the tip I 
had given him in regard to train time. It took me 
some time to square myself, as he was very much ex- 
cited. He said that two policeman®had chased him 
all the way to the station— yelling ‘Stop thief!”— 
or he never would have made it. 

Eight o’clock that night found us at the end of our 
journey. Will met us at the station and looked after 
our baggage, while we went up town and satisfied 
the cravings of the inner man. We took lunch ata 
bakery, and, before I left, I investedJin 3 dozen fine 
hot rolls, just from the oven. In loading, I had lost 
all track of them. It was 9:30 p. m. before every- 
thing was in shape for a start. Van and I occupied 
a trunk on the back end—that is, Van had two- 
thirds of it, and I juggled“myself on one corner. 
The ride of 15 miles was not unpleasant,’as the night 
was fine and the roads good. About midnight we 
came in sight of old Cedar. With its many islands 


and points, it certainly did look {beautiful in the 
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Weather 
Food. 


‘Food for hot weather is an important question. People can feel from ten to 


twenty degrees cooler than their neighbors, by avoiding fats, cutting down the butter ‘ 


ration and indulging more freely in fruits and food easy of digestion. 
An ideal meal is Grape-Nuts with cream, some fruit,a couple’ of siices of whole 


wheat bread, and a cup of Postum Food Coffee, hot, or if cold a little lemon juice* 


squeezed in; Grape-Nuts can be made the principal food of the meal, because it is a con- 
centrated food, one pound having as much nourishment—that the system will absorb—as 
ten pounds of beef; in addition to which it is already cooked and ready to serve. Delicious 
hot weather entrees and desserts are easily made. 

Try this entree :—(Salmon Croquettes with Grape-Nuts.)—Drain a can of salmon and mash the fish fine; add two 
beaten eggs, four tab! agoones of melted butter, one cup of bread crumbs, one-half cup of finely ground Grape-Nuts, 
six tablespoonfuls of milk; salt, cayenne pepper and a pinch of mace. Beat toa paste. Ney email spoonfuis first into 


beaten egg, then im cracker dust, and shape into croqueties. Fry a delicate brown in deep fat. and serve with 
mayonnaise dressing. 


A dessert for a warm day:—(Fruited Grape-Nuts.)—Chop together enough pineapple, bananas and peaches to make 
one cupful. In a dainty dish place a layer of this chopped fruit; then one of Grape-Nuts, and repeat. Over all turn a 
cupful of whipped cream, let stand on ice ten minutes and serve. 

A booklet of excellent recipes is found in every package of Grape-Nuts and many easy 
warm weather dishes can be made that are not only nutritious but pleasing to the palate. 

A person can pass through weather that may be intensely hot, in a comfortable man- 
ner, if the food be properly selected and the above suggestions can be put into practice 
with most excellent results. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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shimmering moonlight. It took us another half- 
hour to get to the point where we always camp. As 
we drove through the farmyard, the farmer with his 
wife and children came out and gave usa hearty 
welcome. They had stayed up until this unusual 
hour, as our coming was always the event of the 
year. 

I went down ahead of the team to the point, and, 
as I came in sight of the tent (which was enveloped 
in a blue haze of smoke), I heard a few cuss words 
from Ray : something about camp stove and the hot 
place. As he rushed out to meet me, the tears 
streaming down his face, he grasped my hand and 
said, ‘‘Come in and see what you can do with this 
d—— stove. I have got the fire I promised, but I 
don’t know what to do with the smoke.” I looked 
in and saw the old camp stove just a-juamping, with 
the blaze rolling out from every corner. The rest of 
the crowd arrived, and, as we unloaded our plunder, 
I found out why Brown was so comfortable: he had 
been sitting on the sack of hot rolls all the way out. 

The first question was: ‘‘ How about the ducks?” 
Ray said there were plenty of them, but that he had 
been so busy getting camp in shape that he had not 
had time to do any shooting. It did not take us 
long to get to bed, after we got acquainted with the 
stove. Brown would get up about every 15 minutes, 
to see if it wasn’t about time we were getting out on 
the pass. He finally got us all out at 4:30—just an 
hour and a half before you could see to shoot any 
thing. But when daylight finally did come, we 
managed to bring down a few nice big mallards. 
After breakfast, Ray, Sewell and myself took a tramp 
up to the upper end of the lake for snipe; Brown 
and Van went back in the woods for squirrel ; while 
Will stayed in camp to mount a nice old greenhead 
that he had killed in the morning. 

After a very fine dinner, such as you can only get 
in a camp, we started out again to secure a few more 
mallards. They seemed to be exceeding scarce un- 
til just a little after sundown, and then—Oh! such 
shooting !—and all mallards. Will and Ray were 
out on a rat house and managed to get 25 mallards 
and 1 teal in about 15 minutes. So we were sure of 
having duck for dinner the next day. 

Saturday morning broke cloudy, and soon settled 
into a cold, drizzling rain, which I will not soon for- 
get, as Ray left me on a rat house, while he went up 
along the upper end of the lake, and was only gone 
5 hours! While I got some good shooting, I also had 
a very cramped position to hold for 5 long hours, and 
the rat house kept steadily sinking little by little. 

As night approached, the wind changed around 
into the north, and the snow commenced to fall. Our 
tent had been pitched facing the lake, about due 
north ; so we were in position to get the full force of 
the strong, cold wind. Our wood was all wet and 
hard to get. Verily, the prospects were not very in- 
viting for that night. We were all wet to the skin 
and hugged the stove, in a vain attempt to get dry. 
Van said something about a man with a nice, pleas- 
ant steam-heated house not knowing enough to stay 
at home in the winter! Brown and Van stayed up 
all night and piled wood into the stove. (Van said 
that he wanted to get all of that nice, fresh air he 
could, the few days that he was out.) Sunday 
morning, when we went out, we found the snow 
about 3 inches deep and the lake all frozen over, ex- 
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cept the large part—and that was just black with 
mallards. We spent the greater part of the morn- 
ing between going out and freezing up and coming in 
to get thawed out. Ray and Will stayed out most 
all morning and got a fine bag. Van slipped out 
under the tent, just after dinner, and killed 3 fine 
mallards at one shot right in front of the tent door— 
which swelled him up so that it was almost impossi- 
ble to get his hunting coat off. Just before dark the 
team came out after us. However, we took in the 
evening shoot, and pulled up camp after dark, put 
the boats and tents in the farmer’s barn, and started 
for town. The cold 15-mile ride was soon forgotten 
when we gathered around the nice, warm stove in 
the cosey Park House, where we sat up for about 2 
hours —smoking and telling about the duck that we 
would have got if we had only held a little different- 
ly, et cetera. Then, at the word of command from 
Van, we all rolled in—sorry that the early morning 
train would take us back to the hustling, brain- 
racking city. G. B. Horton. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








REFERRING to his interesting article, ‘‘ With the 
Ducks,” in the literary portion of this issue, Percy 
M. Cushing of Milwaukee writes: ‘‘ As to the geo- 
graphical location of my hunt, would say that the 
shooting was done in Douglas County, Minnesota. 
Douglas County is situated in the west central part 
of the State, and Alexandria, its principal town, is 
reached in a few hours’ ride from Minneapolis over 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. About 8 miles south 
of Alexandria lie 4 lakes—namely, Reno, Maple, 
Turtle and Long. Between the two larger of these 
lakes (Reno and Maple) is a large marsh, usually 
known among the natives of this section as ‘the 
Bayou.’ It was on this marsh that the shooting was 
done.” 


* 
® * 


A BEPRODUCTION of the historic Battle of the 
Little Big Horn, near the place where the gallant 
Custer ard his command met their tragic fate, is 
what will occur at Sheridan, Wyoming, on the 
Fourth of July. Nearby is the Crow Indian reserva- 
tion and the Sioux are not far off ; so it is planned to 
bring 1,000 warriors together, to take part in this 
unique outdoor drama. The battle will be the main 
feature of a three days’ carnival, during which there 
will be a continuous Wild West show, Indian games, 
polo, horse races, cattle roping and branding con- 
tests. Sheridan is in Northeast Wyoming. The In- 
dians now are good Indians, and not long ago com- 
pleted a contract for grading the new Burlington line 
to Cody, Wyo., in the Big Horn Basin country. 

* 


* * 

W. H. MULLINS, the popular ducking boat maker 
of Salem, O., writes that he is daily in receipt of flat- 
tering letters from sportsmen who have used his latest 
models. ‘‘In our orders last week,’’ he writes, ‘‘we 
received an order for three of these boats from Madras, 
India, also an order for four from St. Petersburg. H. 
H. Wilson, Inspector Fashoda Division of the Egyp- 
tian Army, writes from the Soudan that the boats we 
shipped him last March arrived in good order and are 
giving satisfaction in all respects.’’ 
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The Power 
of the 


Premo 


is practically unlimited. There is no branch of photogra- 
phy from the racing horse to the sleeping child, in which 
the efficiency of the Premo has not been exemplified. Premo 
N cameras are made in all styles, from the simple instrument 
at $11.00, to the most complete appliance known to photo- 
graphic science at $250.00 One of the most popular Premos 
for the amateur or professional is Pony Premo No. 7, 
priced at $45.00. Using either plates or films, especially 
equipped for the highest attainments, Pony Premo No. 7 
represents the ideal instrument for universal use. Ask 
your dealer to show you 

one or send for the 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE shooting fraternity learned with regret of the 
death of Capt. James S. Conlin of New York. In 
1864 Captain Conlin opened a shooting gallery in 
New York and several others since, which were al- 
ways frequented by the lovers of indoor shooting. 
His most popular gallery was at Broadway and 31st 
Street, and there nearly all of the famous shots were 
wont to congregate. The Captain was at one time a 
splendid pistol and rifle shot. He did much toward 
perfecting the 22-calibre ammunition, and he was 
among the first to create reduced gallery ammunition 
for large calibre revolvers—making it possible to 
shoot indoors with revolvers made for powerful 
charges and outdoor shooting. 


* 
* * 


JAMES C. PonD, General Passenger Agent of the 
Wisconsin Central Railway, Milwaukee, Wis., sends 
us a very clever card in the shape of a small min- 
now bucket, which, on inspection, we find contains a 
digest of the fish laws of Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. If interested, send a stamp and get one. 


* 
+ * 


EVERY one interested in dogs and pet stock should 
send to Spratts Patent, 450 Market St., Newark, N. 
J., for a copy of the 100-page pamphlet, ‘‘ Dog Cul- 
ture,’’ containing much information as to the man- 
agement and feeding of dogs, cats and fine poultry. 


* 
” * 


THE new catalogue just published by Browning 
Brothers’ gun store contains 156 pages, similar in 
size to those of this magazine, and accurately des- 
cribes every possible equipment for the shooter, fish- 
erman, camper, photographer and kennelman, as well 
as giving a synopsis of the game laws of the Western 
States and Territories in or adjoining the Rocky 
Mountains. Send for one to Browning Bros. Co., 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 

* 


* * 

Hon. EDWARD B. Liaut, United States Consular 
Agent for the State of Jalisco, with headquarters at 
Guadalajara, was a welcome visitor to Sports 
AFIELD the past month. Mr. Light’s descriptions 
of life and manners in Mexico are interesting in the 
extreme, and we were glad to note that he finds 
much to praise and commend both in the Govern- 
ment and people of our sister Republic. 


1n the three-man team race at the recent Michigan 
Trap Shooters’ meet, at Flint, Mich., Marks, Husher 
and Springer of Detroit proved victorious—scoring 
71 out of 75. They all used U. M. C. Arrow shells. 


* 
* * 


THE Kenwood Sleeping Bag, now being offered to 
the sportsman brotherhood by the Kenwood Mills of 
Albany, N. Y.—a good picture of which will be 
found on page 89—is by long odds the best thing of 
its kind ever placed on the market. Its canvas 
cover is of heavy waterproof duck, carefully and 
strongly made, and fitted with a flap which acts asa 
wind break and protector against rain. Next to this 
is a thick, seamless woolen bag, soft and pliable, 
with a deep, thick nap—very strong, and as soft and 
warm as the finest blanket. Inside this again is a 
bag made of fine wool, also seamless. It is this 
combination of three bags, with air spaces between, 
that has done so much to make the Kenwood bags a 
household word with outdoor folks in all parts of 


the world. 


* : 
* 


THE LAKE SHORE ENGINE WORKS of Marquette, 
Mich., have just received from the South Carolina 
Inter State and West Indian Exposition a certificate 
of award and the gold medal for the ‘‘Superior’’ 
gasoline engine. This award was given on account 
of the simplicity of construction, sureness of action, 
and the large horse-power developed in so small a 
space, together with minimum weight. This award 
was granted the ‘Superior’ engine in competition 
with 15 of the most prominent makes of engines 
manufactured in the East and West (both four cycle 


and two cycle). 


* 
*” * 


DoctoR FRANKLIN, shooting U. M. C. Arrow 
shells, won the State Journal‘s trophy at the shoot of 
the Ohio State Shooters’ League, held at Cleveland 
last month. Rolla Heikes, at this same shoot, cap- 
tured the general high average—breaking 95 per 
cent. Heikes also won high average at the Inter- 
State Shoot at Memphis, Tenn., June 12, with a 
score of 94 per cent. He thus broke 907 our of 960 
targets shot at. 


* 
* * 


PHOTO people will be interested in the advertise- 
ment of the Rochester Optical Co. on page 87. 
Write for Premo Book and terms to agents. 











Baker Guns 


Sell at comparatively Low Prices. 
Close, hard shooters. 


Simplicity. 





Absolutely 
fe. 


Write for 
‘* Baker Gua Quarterly.” 
sent Free. 


“Ayiqesng 


BAKER GUN & FORGING CO., 


VIA, N. ¥. 
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Every Sportsman needs...... 


A Kenwood 
Sleeping Bag 


Can be rolled up into a small space. 
usage. Is a perfect bed. Absolutely keeps out moisture. Let us 
send you sample of materials and price and prove to you how superior 


A Kenwood Bag 


is to blankets or any other Sleeping Bag. 
—yiving description and price of storm hoods, hunting capes, etc. 








Made to stand rough 


Write for booklet TD 


Mention Sports Afield. 





The Kenwood Mills, 


Albany, New York. 
















CHICAGO, ILL. 

- OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
¢ EVANSVILLE, IND. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Through _——— slee 
Chicago and be 





Illinois Gentral R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 


SERVES 
A VAST 
TERRITORY 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


es oe between 


AND THE PACIFIC ‘COAST. 


Connections at above terminals for the 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 


Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Cars— 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 


connecting lines. 


~~ a 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 





Wants, For Sate, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 





ANADA.—Trout, bass, ouananiche, salmon; oom, moose, 
caribou ; ducks and geese. Also far- bearing a 
Rates quoted "for placing sportsmen on selected territories 
with guides, licenses and complete outfit. Write A. M. 
CALDERON, Ottawa, Canada. 





OR SALE.—BULL TERRIER NINE MONTHS. OLD. 
For particulars, write, M. O. HOWE, Morrison, Ills. 





OR SALE.—THREE POINTER PUPS. PEDIGREED 
stock and finely marked. Nine weeks old. GILES 
H, PUTNAM, Attorney at Law, New London, Wis. 





OR SALE VERY CHEAP.—FIVE FINE GURDON AND 
Llewellyn setter ve ppier For further information, 
address, M. F’, O’BRIE ral Route No. 2, LaFayette, Ind. 








BLOODHOUNDS, 


Irish Wolfhounds, Foxhounds. Pedigreed and Registered. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Kentucky. 





A DAKOTA OPPORTUNITY. 





For sale.—160 acres choice land in Sully County, 
South Dakota ; about 20 miles from Pierre and near 
Onida ; southwest quarter of Section 13, Township 
No. 115 north of Range 77 west of the 5th principal 
meridian. ELIZABETH E. MATHER, 

1396 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ills. 
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Every hunter, fisherman 
or camper needs a 


Marble’s 
Safety 
Pocket 
Axe 


“The handiest tool a 
sportsman ever 
carried,”’ 


The only axe with a 
folding safety guard. 
Small enough to carry 
in coat or hip pocket. 


Large enough to fell 


a tree, cat firewood, 


build a camp, or do # 


any of the things one 
wants an axe or ham- 
mer for. 


Made from the finest #} 


tool steel in following 
weights: 14, 16, 20 
and 27 ounces. 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 have 


ornamental hard rub- 
ber and steel handles. 

Nos. 4 and 5 have 
hickory handles, se- 


curely fastened, so that | 


the head cannot be- 
come loosened as in 
ordinary axes. 


Weights and Prices: 


Sent, prepaid, on receipt 
of price. 


For sale by dealers every- 
where or direct from 


Marble 
Safety Axe 
Company, 


Gladstone, Michigan, 
U.S.A. 
Send for Catalogue B. 
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Write for Folder L and Special Price 
to. Introduce. 


American Electrical Novelty & Mfg. Co. 
Department A., 
255 Centre Street, - - New York City. 











a 
NOT PATENT MEDICINE | 


Much Better. J 








‘ 
4 
This is the season when you are liable e] 
contract the Fishing Fever, and when you 
get the feeling you need the remedy. We 
have it. And can supply you with any- | 





thing in the 





Fishing, Camping and 
Shooting Line | 


At Special Low Prices which others cannot 
equal. We also have Base Ball, Athletic 
and Bicycle Goods. Send for our new 152- 
page Catalogue. It is free for the asking. 











2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 





\. 
BROWNING BROS. | 


MS 
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“Nothing so Rare as Resting on Air.” 


Lyman’s Patent 


Rifle =<Shotgun 


| .. Sights... Home 


Camp 
the 


Pneumatic 
Mattress 


Is the most comfortable a man ever slept on. 
Send for our pamphlet, ‘‘The Evolution of the 
Air Bed,’’ and we will prove it to you. Just 
drop us a postal card. That’s all. 


Hlustrations of our leading Front Wind- 
gauge Target Sights. Send for our new com- 
plete 96 page catalogue of sights for target 
and hunting rifles. 


THE LYMAN 
GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 





PNEUMATIC MATTRESS and CUSHION CO, 


35 Broadway, Suite 92, New York City. 


And all First Class Dealers. 





4 


awe 02 
Paris Exhibition, 1900: 
Gold Medal and Highest Award. 


Spratts Patent 


Meat “Fibrine” Vegetable 


Dog Cakes. 


——- Patent Dog Cakes are the best and 
cheapest. 





ratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in 
— form and working condition. 
~ Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at 
the oo uae hy RE of America, Canada, 
Germany, etc., etc. 
Ps Mma Dog Cakes are used by the leading 
kennel owners and breeders threughout the 


world, 
Spratts Patent Dog Cakes _~ sold by the leading 
a grocers, sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc. 


Write for our Catalogue, ‘‘ Dog Culture,” with 
practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling 
and management of dogs, post free. 


be for Dogs Puppies, Gate habpite ee Ey 
Game, 


Birds, etc., etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Ltd. 


450 Market 8t., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches : = Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
4 South Fourth 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 
a 


all kinds 
Manapesterer fa of Dog Foods 








it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


_ Battery Hanging Lampes,$10.00 
Telephone, eecin e 5.96 
Electric Door Bel: 00 
Electric Carriage L: ght, 8.95 F 
Battery Fan Motor, . . 5.9 
Electric Hand Lan . 
Pocket Flash Lights, 
Miniature Electric 
$8 Medical Batteri 
be u = gn 

elt with Suspensory, 
Genuine Electric Insoles, 5 
Telegraph Ontfits,. . « 2.2% 
Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 


Battery Table Lamps, . = 3 


Necktie = ren TW cts. to 
$6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 278 
Electric om Lights, . -« 1.% 
Electric Railway, « e « 
ey Student t Lamp, br 
Batterie: 
Testes PBooks 4 


We undersel ail on Bvorythlog 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 
CLEVELAND, O. 
‘pian ae a 
Catalogue just out. 
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wastes to eS 


DOWAGIAC 


—_ Nearly Every 
Strike a Kill i 






** Dowagiac”’ 
Perfect Surface~) Casting Bait : 
You are losing fish and pleasure unless you use this new bass killer. No revolving parts. | , 


No twisted lines. Always right side up—insuring perfect hook presentment. Casts easiest : 
reels beautifully. No other bait will attract bass so far. 
An illustrated circular concerning baits and black bass, in return for your address. 


JAMES HEDDON & SON a 


Makers 
MICHIGAN 
Don’t put it off until tomorrow— Write Today. 


arena 








_me_ Superior’ Marine Gasoline 
Engine | 


Is the only engine in use in the U. 8S. Life Boats. It always runs, and was selected be- 

cause of its reliability. Its sparker sparks; its vaporizer always vaporizes and never 

floods; its governor governs; its igniter ignites; its speed controller controls. 
YOU CAN RUN AT ANY DESIRED SPEED. Write for catalogue. 


Lake Shore Engine Works, 


121 East Washington St., Marquette, Mich., U.S. A. 

















—— “CA - 





TYPEWRITERS 
ARE SIMPLE, SERVICEABLE 


AND DURABLE. 
MADE WITH EITHER SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE KEYBOARD 


PRICE, $ 60. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


~ THe HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO., 


482 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

















+ 
A WILD . P 
INDIAN’S To all Subscribers and Friends: You will do me 
Ping — ge - A @ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 
for vacation, and you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
cam use, omes s ° 
in handy, when ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- = 
ting, driving 2 . 
and travelling. A vors, I remain, Faithfully yours, 
rfect robe for ath- *, 
oo eo cae CLAUDE KING, Editor. 
ful steamer rug. 
Ask your dealer for 
one. If he does not é 
$5.00, on oo LIGHTEST WEIGHT, AIR CHAMBERS, CANNOT SINK 
ite color and we This galvanized sheet steel boat cannot leak, never requires 
will send you arobe v pa caulking, weighs 85 bs. Easiest 
dir ‘gprandnc “Get There” Safety handled.” Safes 
ect by express, Steei Duck Boat. 
with all charges c let 
repaid. Write for ‘omplete Up. 
klet C, and see Catalogue FREE. . Sey 
what you get. a “ 
Pendleton Woolen 
Pendleton, Oregon. 








it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE BUCK-TAIL 
CATCHES ‘EM. 











The Worden Buck-Tail 
is just what we fish have been looking 
for. It’s so “‘ catchy.” 

You can catch more and bigger bass, 
pike and pickerel witha Worden Buck- 
Tail than with any other bait, live or 
artificial. 

Send for our Illustrated Booklet, 
** Points on Angling,’’ together with 
sample of our new hand-made, nickel- 
plated Hook. These hooks won’t 
rust, and you can’t break’em. A pos- 
tal will bring both to you FREE, 


The Specialty Manufacturing Co, 


THE OFFICE SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 762—E. GOSHEN, IND, 



































ron 
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If it’s a question of quality, the 


H.& R. 


e Single Gune 


Is the acknowledged leader, and!it embodies many de- 
sirable features of construction not found in others. 
Simplest “ take down” gun made. There may be guns 
sold at a lower price, but — 

Illustrated Catalogue tells about our complete line. 
Free to any address. 


Harrington aud Richardson Arms Co., 
Dept. S. A.. Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 
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“WHERE TO GO FISHING” 


Is the name of an leteveniios book which will be sent 
on request to any one wishing accurate information 
about the streams and lakes of Northern Michigan— 


The 1902 edition contains a list of all streams and 
lakes; distance from nearest G. R. & I. Ry. station; 
kinds of fish to be caught; names of hotels and rates 
nod day; some last year’s fishing records; how to tell 
he difference between a pike, pickerel and muscal- 
longe; and colored plates of brook and rainbow 
trout and small-mouth bass. 
On May 1 the 1902 edition of “‘ Michigan in Sum- 
mer ’’ will be ready: 48 pages, 250 pictures. Sent on 
receipt of 2c. stamp. 


Cc. L. LOCK WOOD, 


G. P. & T. A., Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry., 
No. '75 South Ionia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SOOFSSSESHOSOOHOOOOSS) § HEH HOO 


one of the best fishing regions in the United States. 2 





SPORTSMEN 


COLLAN-OIL 


On your LEATHER WADING BOOTS— Makes 
them absolutely waterproof—Prevents rust when ap- 
lied to GUNS, REVOLVERS, REELS, KNIVES, 
. Nosportsman should be without it. Send for 
smallcan. Price, Black, 25c., Yellow, 30c., White, 
35c. Postage extra, 10c. 


J. R. BUCKELEW, 


111 Chambers Street, - New York City. 
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ON 
TRIAL 
FREE 


Shakespeare 
Reels and Baits. 


[ it every enthusiastic fisherman, whether 
amateur, beginner or professional, to have a per- 
gonal knowledge of the fine points of the Shake- 
speare Reels and the marveious catching qualities 
of the Shakespeare Baits—and to do propose 
to send toevery man or woman who fishes for the 
real sport there isin it, one of my reels and baits 
for free trial on their next fishing trip. Write to- 
day to Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., 8 Shakespeare Bldg. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. The Shakespeare Reel is espec- 
ially designed for accurate and long distance cast- 
ing, and it is without doubt the best reel in the 
world, and you will say so when you seeit. The 
Shakespeare Baits are really marvelous. With 
them the fisherman is sure of a good catch no mat- 
ter where the fish are in the lake or stream. If 
they are in deep water. if they are in shallow water 
or if they are hidden in the lily pads or moss Wm. 
Shakespeare, Jr., makes the baits that make them 
strike. My fishing tackle is forsale by all first-lass 
dealers but I want you to see these réels and baits 
and try them for yourself, and I will send them to 
you direct. express prepaid, for a free trial on your 
next fishing trip. I offer every month 8500in cash and 

prizes for longest casts made with 
this season and 8100 in prizes for the biggest 
caught this year. Write to-day for particulars, 
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HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 


| 9 











; RL : g Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur- | 
i 4 passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained suitable for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send yc u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 





S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 











Camping out in the Mountains 
is not only the ideal life, but brings 
health and renewed vigor. 
GO TO 


Scenic Golorado 


VIA THE ——— 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY 


THE “‘COLORADO SHORT LINE,” 
i VIA THE PUEBLO GATEWAY. = 


| Special reduced rates in effect during the season. Double daily service 
if of through Puliman Sleeping Cars, Observation Parlor Cafe 
i} Dining Cars (meals a la carte), electric lights and 
{| fans, and Reclining Chair Cars (seats free). Send 
for folders and descriptive pamphlets to 








CHICAGO OFFICE: 


111 ADAMS STREET. 
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The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH showing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The_Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN ones. ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 
Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot,” at ” 
ing Shot, rting” ORIENTAL SMOKELESS 























“Western S 


is now generally considered 
“Wild Fowl,” the best Smokeless Powder 
“Faleon Ducking” that has ever been offered 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportamen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, ottinnare one: 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR C©O., Agents, Chicago. 


OFT. GIN. LONG 2 or Cot is Government 
open -~ THIS CAMP BED Sisnaard. “We have 
pas eee - ss: manufactured over 
200,000 of them for the United States Army. We sell our 
product through jobbers and dealers. Ask for Gold Medal Fold- 
ing Furniture if you want something fine. If you cannot get 
these goods through your dealer, we will quote prices. 
‘SUSRAFTRALLONG Besides these camp beds we manufacture Tables, Settees, 


PORTABLE FOLDING BATH TUBS 


Folding Cots, Stools, Chairs in great variety, and also Camp Stoves. 
Send for interesting Free Catalogue. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., 
RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
wong me gr = of our _ — —— on ours often — noth- 
ng, and seldom over 25 cen ou get as good service from our 
reels as from any you might — ofimes as much for. All deal- mie De 
ome sell these reels ; also the C Landing Net, Frame and . 


staff. “If you are after big fish, you ht to ness a 9s Rabbeth ——— 
Drag Handle fitted to your Reel.’ a ough 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., ate ae <oll 
17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. Ss 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 











GUARAKTEEDTO SjyPPORT CVERHALY ATON. 
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(“THE BRISTOL”) 


FISHERMEN, AHOY! THE MORE THE MERRIER. How is your stock 
of rods? Don’t you need a rod or two to take the places of the ‘“‘ has-beens?”’ 
Why don’t you take a peep at our splendid rods —the ‘‘ BRISTOL”’? Made 
of steel and finished in the most exquisite manner, 
they are the most practical fishing rods fishermen 
ean possibly use. We make the ‘“ BRISTOL” 
upon honor, and court comparison with any rod you 
can buy —at any price. Do not buy a rod until 
you have carefully examined a ‘ BRISTOL.” 
Send for our FREE CATALOGUE— pick out a 
.-, rod according to your requirements, and send for 
A>, + it. If it does not meet with your approval, send. it 
.. back and get your money. When you write, ask for 
,2;,Catalogue No. 18 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 























P 





ILSON’S COMPLETE COOKING 
»-AND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
‘ mented seams, no solder. § 
™ pat.marci io.96. When packed may be lock- 3 
ed. Noexperiment. Man’f’rs of nigh grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Boxes and Minnow Pails F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


Send for Circular. 
239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


For 50 subscriptions to Sports 

Ae n a OO Li n AFIELD we will send you a ‘‘B.” 

Grade Baker Double-barrel Ham- 

merless Shotgun. Built to your 

specifications. This gun has the 

Patent Firing-pin Safety ; is bored especially for Nitro Powder, but will do good work with any good black 

powder. Its barrels are everywhere conceded to be the verv best thing made in twist, and it is a handsome, 

well-made and well-balanced gun in all respects. For 30 Subscriptions we will send you a handsome 

Baker Double-barrel Hammer Gun, fitted with best London Twist barrels, and built with a special view to 

the use of Nitro Powders. For complete details, mention 

Sports AFIELD and ask the Baker Gun Co., Batavia, N. Y., 

to send you a copy of their interesting Gun Quarterly, telling 
all about these guns. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


We are beholden to our friends 


For all favors in the way of Contributed Articles, News Items and Photographs 
suitable for reproduction. All publications of our class are largely dependent for suc- 
cess upon the co-operation of their patrons and well-wishers. There are no regularly 
established sources of supply from which the needful material may be drawn. If your 
section, State or county has lacked representation in our departments, the fact is not 
chargeable to our own neglect, but to a failure to supply material on the part of those 
who are most directly interested. Sports AFIELD, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


4%4x10%x8. Wt. 20 Bs. = 
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VU.M.C.SAELLS ++,% 


Arce Game-Getters. | 
Specity U. M.C. | 





New Illustrated Shot Shell Catalogue, showing special Tournament Loads. Free to 
Sportsmen. Send your address to Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Fl N E C U N S All the Prominent 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
Makes. 


° GUNS TAKEN ‘\ SCOTT’S MONTE CARLO 


IN TRADE 








Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammerless. 

Also Westley Richards, Greener, 

Purdy, Lang, Colt, Parker, L. 

C. Smith, J. P. Clabrough & 

Johnstone, etc. 


Send for 

Catalogue 

and 

: - a List of 
Scott Gun s Second- 
Won Monte Carlo Hand 
1892 Grand Prix : Guns. 
$4,000. ————— 


Send ten cents in stamps for our new and e e * 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of...... Fi ne F I S hi ng Tac k le. 
Tourist’s Knapsacks and Clothing Bags, Rubber Blankets, Tents, Camp Outfits. 


SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, finest garment made. 
Also fine bronze metal BREECH-LOADING YACHT CANNON, all sizes 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1826. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 














UPONT SMOKELESS. 








Can you break || §— a7 
away from cof- THE STANDARD 
fee? It proba- FOR GENTLEMEN 


= N / bly is the cause V ie, 24 ALWAYS EASY 


— — — 
5 + = a 


= 


e—— 


——S 


of your dyspepsia, 
; “SBE The Namc “BOSTON GARTER” 
weak heart, kidney is stamped on every 


¥/ trouble, sour stom- loop— : 
ach, an inactive brain 
and nervous prostra- 


i tion. ou can easily 

Wi break the bands that hold — | 
Vg you to coffee by using 

y @ Postum Food Coffee, for it CLASP | 


requires noeffort to slip off Mee Lies flat to the leg —never 
coffee drinking for well-made wm Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
45 Postum, and the change in = Ge Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25e. 
\ health is miraculous in many —_ s. grein gaenagins se 


> 
7 cases. Postum is a food drink, ~ an AB. FOOTE O8., Saher, 


_Tich in flavor, with none of the in- pep tHe “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEER 
jurious effects of coffee. All grocers. jt nee Mie A Dh 


oat twa SMOKELESS 


WITH H. C. HIRSCHY BEHIND THE GUN 


Se 

















Wins ‘ Defeats 


Grand an C not . 
: ompetitors 
American p 


Handicap Vid . A Record Maker 
_ and a 
Score J Straight Record Breaker | 











A3k any one of the 456 contestants, or write to any one of the following agents: 


P. Collins, Baltimore, Md. Schmelzer Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo. Wm. McBlair, St. Louis. Mo. 
S. Waddell, Cincinnati,0. £.S. Rice, Masonic Temple, Chicago, A. H. Phelps, San Francisco, Calif. 


bm coe" ES. RICE. Gen, Ag tases a oe 
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